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Policy First 


WOULD be just as easy 
to pick flaws in the report 
ie Senate (Truman) Com- 
ittee’s report on the national 

nse program as it was for 

Truman Committee to un- 

a vast number of imper- 
tions in the defense effort. 
Since we are now at war, 
pwever, it would seem to be 

to disregard the flaws in 

Senate report and concen- 
te on those in the defense 
pgram which it uncovered. 

ps the best that can be 
d of the report is that it was 
fitten when the flaws in the 
ense program were only too 
parent even to a Congres- 
nal investigating committee. 
fis relatively easy to write a 
dort on what is wrong and 


hat should have been done 


years ago but not too 

to project a program of 
anning for the future. 

Our entire aircraft produc- 

Dn program can be summed 


p very simply without any 


eed for an_ investigation. 
yerything considered, the 
ogram has blossomed forth 
good fashion and is moving 
ong at a fair rate. But this 
mpliment can be paid only if 
accepts the basic thesis 

nt we started arming vir- 
y from scratch about 18 

0 mnths ago. And while this is 
charitable point of view, it 
ils to e into account the 
serable lack of foresight and 
anning that should have been 
ing on for three or four years 
fore the summer of 1940. 

(Turn to page 20) 
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Air Whale of the Future 


Wright Field Releases This Phantasy 
Materiel Division Surprises Public, Industry 
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Aviation Profits 
Only 4.6% 
In 7 Years 


By Rosert H. Woop 


HE TWO major Congres- 
sional investigations in re- 
porting on progress and profits 
of defense industries assign 
blame for delays in planes and 
other weapons to labor, OPM 
and the Services, and admit 
that the U. S. aircraft industry 
suffered consistent financial 
losses on government contracts 
from 1934 through 1939. The 
average profit on naval aircraft 
over seven years was set at 
4.6% but much confusion exists 
as to whether this figure is 
before taxes. 
Sen. Truman’s Special Com- 


Your Investigating the Na- 


ional Defense Program re- 
leased its latest 288-page 
analysis to the press Jan. 15, 
with Rep. Vinson rushing to 
completion the 400 pages of 
conclusions by his House 
Naval Affairs Committee five 
days later. 

“It becomes increasingly evi- 
dent that although the reasons 
for our present production 
weaknesses are difficult to tie 
down, they appear almost en- 
tirely the result of the procure- 
ment policies of the Service 
agencies and OPM,” Truman’s 
committee asserted. 

The committee refused to 
consider the War Department’s 
stated reasons for delays in 

(Turn to page 14) 
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tion, only manufacturer of two standard pursuit types for our Air 
Forces ... the P-43 Lancer and—now—the mighty P-47 Thun- 


derbolt, swiftest, highest-flying interceptor airplane in the world. 


Republic Aviation Corporation, Farmingdale, Long Island, N. Y. 


my REPUBLIC AVIATION 


public knowledge. 

But a clue to the purnose of the 
release at this time mav be seen in 
this, the closing sentence of the 
story—“The work of the Design De- 
velopment Unit (the organization 
which has been dubbed the ‘Buck 
Rogers’ or ‘Jules Verne’ depart- 
ment) may well be looked upon as 
most important for insuring our 
national superiority in flight for the 
future.” 

Some sources would exvlain that 
the Materiel Division’s eagerness to 
publish the “secret” data comes 
from a desire to assure the Ameri- 
can taxpayer that his country is 
letting no design trends go unin- 
vestigated, is allowing no other 
country to make surprise advance- 
ments in equipment. 

Design [Development engineers 
could not be expected to say if the 
illustrations of radical craft which 
accompanied their release to the 
press were thought to be “success- 
ful” or “unsuccessful” designs. It 
seems safe to assume, however, that 
they have numerous other strange 
drawings which would greatly in- 
terest Axis nations, if, indeed, these 
do not. Therein lies another pos- 
sible reason for the release. 

One accomplishment of the re- 
lease which cannot be questioned 
is the clarity with which the work 
of the Design Development Unit is 
described. Explaining the reason 
for serious study of airplanes with 
“swelled” wings and very thin 
wings; bombers mounting eight en- 
gines; tailless fighters with wing tip 


rudders; fish, swallow, and bat 
shapes, the Materiel Department 
warns: 


“Locked away in the laboratories 





as onal 
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Materiel Division Tells 


The Department of Fish, Swallow and Bat Shapes 
Calls for a Press Review, and Mr. Taxpayer 
Learns About Design Trends at Dayton 


By Georce SHUMWAY 


RIGHT FIELD has permitted the American public to peer 
into the work of its “Buck Rogers” department. 
In a surprise press release of aircraft design data, so closely 
guarded in war time, the Air Corps’ Materiel Division on Feb. 1 
makes available to newspapers and magazines details and pic- 
tures under the title “Airplanes of the Future.” 
Not many of the designs have been seen by private aircraft 
manufacturers, and ordinarily, as the Materiel Division admits, 
it would probably be several years before such designs reach 


of all leading nations, scrutinizing 
the production procession, their own 
and their neishbors’, are groups of 
scientists, who look upon the most 
successful of current aircraft as al- 
ready obsolescent. 

“Sound aerodynamists, the whole 
field of modern design is to them 
finger-tip knowledge. Their job is 
to conceive and create from the 
apex of present design achieve- 





With Engine Submerged 
The ‘Bat’ Roosts Only on Paper 


ment, the airplanes which are to fly 
higher, faster, farther, or more ef- 
fectively, one, two, or five years 
hence.” 

The agency which forms this 
“guard of the future” for the U. S. 
Army Air Forces is composed of a 
group of Air Corps officers and 
civilian engineers located at the Air 
Corps’ Materiel Division, Wright 
Field, Dayton, O. More specifically, 
the group is known as the Design 
Development Unit of the Aircraft 
Laboratory. 

Officers of the Unit willingly ad- 


“Rg 


Wright Field Shows the ‘Snipe,’ With Twin Props, th 
American Designs Parallel European Trends, But Differ in Guarded Technical Details 
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‘Al’ — But Why? 
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The ‘Canard’ Has its Tail First, Prop in Rear 
Rough Air is Eliminated and Vision is Excellent 


mit that their organization invari- 
ably carries the “Jules Verne” or 
“Buck Rogers” title, but they also 
want it known that such titles are 
definitely misnomers, as no design 
is ever started the details of which 
are not based on sound aeronautical 
criteria. 

To these designers it is not the 
obtaining of desired characteristics 
which is important, not the form of 
structure in which they are em- 
bodied. In their eyes, the airplane 
is simply “the solution of a prob- 
lem in mechanics.” The airplane 
“represents a series of forces which 
are or are not in equilibrium.” As 
one of the officers of the Unit non- 
chalantly expressed it, “To the im- 
partial physicist, a propeller on the 


tail is no more odd than a propeller . 


on the nose.” 

The designers know that certain 
proved forms can be counted upon 
for definite results and when radi- 
cal changes in these forms are 
made, it is at best “a venture into 
the unknown which may or may 
not prove successful.” 

One of the more general prob- 
lems which have great bearing on 
the outcome of new designs is the 
fact that the farther the known and 
tried forms are departed from, the 
greater will be the manufacturing 
and maintenance problems later 
encountered. 

Even with production procedures 
solved, the airplane will still not be 
as effective, if grounded for long 
periods because of maintenance 
difficulties, as a much inferior type 
of craft which can be depended 
upon to be in the air when needed. 

Not only does the Design De- 


? 


" Ay 


velopment Unit spend its time with 
new fish, swallow, and bat shapes, 
but its engineers and technical ex- 
perts are constantly studying 
types currently in production in 
an attempt to incorporate improve- 
ments which are planned suffici- 
ently far in advance, “sneaked in” 
so to speak, so as not to interrupt 
the steady flow of the production 
line. 

“Now and then the Design De- 
velopment engineers discuss a 
planned model with manufac- 
turers,” the release explains. “This 
is not routine procedure, however. 
When it occurs, the manufacturer 
understands that the engineer is 
not intruding his ideas, but is mak- 
ing a suggestion upon which the 
industry is expected to improve.” 


AC Directive 


Another method of design de- 
velopment is that “occasioned by 
the issuance of a directive by the 
Air Corps Board for a certain type 
of plane based completely upon 
tactical demands of the flying 
forces. The directive will specify 
one or more characteristics con- 
sidered essential, such as range, 
speed, altitude, firepower, etc., all 
well in advance of those current 


craft. 
“Where the design engineers 
submit an idea for an advanced 


plane, the Air Corps Board con- 
siders it from the point of view 
of tactical advantages; where the 
Air Corps Board issues a directive 
to the Design Unit for an ad- 


vanced plane having certain char- 
(Turn to page 19) 
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Record Arms Bill Calls for 33.500 Planes 


Ist Step Taken 
Toward 60,000 
Goal for 1942 


HE HOUSE on Jan. 23 
passed 396 to 0 the greatest 
aircraft appropriation in his- 
tory—a 12% billion dollar re- 
quest of the President for the 
nation to continue at its pres- 
ent rate of plane production 
except for the schedule of 
heavy bombers, which will be 
increased. 
A breakdown of the appropria- 
tion appears below. 





Armament for airplanes 


Aircraft cannon and small-arms ammunition .... 


Bombs and pyrotechnics 


Signal Corps, radio equipment for airplanes 


Chemical Warfare Servi 
Expediting production 


The major item of $9,041,373,090 
is for 33,500 military planes: 23,000 
combat and 10,500 training. This is 
a major step, but not the final step, 
in the direction of realizing the ob- 
jective of 60,000 planes for 1942— 
45,000 of them combat. 

“We realize today,” Chairman 
Cannon of the Appropriations 
Committee declared in presenting 
the bill, “that success, at least if 
not right, is on the side of the 
fastest and best-equipped airplanes, 
and we propose in this bill to make 
practical application of that basic 
principle of warfare through an 
unparalleled conversion of every 
adaptable American industry to the 
production of airplanes, and air- 
planes, and more airplanes.” 

An additional $30,000,000 for TVA 
construction was approved on the 
strength of evidence showing that 
the power construction would con- 
tribute to aluminum production es- 
sential to aircraft industries. The 
immediate objective of the TVA 
construction is to translate the 
power produced by this dam into 
aluminum and into fighting planes. 

The House-approved $12,525,872,- 
474 War Department expenditure 
is part of the President’s request 
for $28,488,517,495 to supplement the 
1942 and 1943 budgets. 

The remaining $15,962,654,021 is 
requested for the Navy Department. 
This request provides for an in- 
crease of $232,300,000 for the Navy’s 
Bureau of Aeronautics for 1942 
fiscal year (including not to ex- 
ceed $95,000,000 for additional plant 
facilities in public or private plants), 
and a $728,890,000 increase in the 
1943 budget. This is a total in- 
crease for the Bureau of $961,190,000. 
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Meanwhile, the “Second War 
Powers” bill extending authority 
of the government over private in- 
dustry “to expedite the prosecution 
of the war effort,” was reported by 
the Senate Judiciary Committee. 

The bill extends to any authorized 
agent of the President, as well as 
the Secretary of War, power to ac- 
quire property deemed essential to 
war purposes by condemnation 
proceedings. Eliminating “red tape” 
in the present procedure, the bill 
provides for immediate occupancy 
upon filing of the condemnation 
petition. 

“Defense” contracts to which 
priority may be assigned are ex- 
tended to include all contracts and 
subcontracts which the President 
considers necessary to promote the 





Tere eee eeee eee eee eee eee eee 


Cbnceccecene $9,041,373,090 
shtekovonens $7,144.056 340 
ce rece enews 390 421.240 
soneenneeese 1,506,895,510 
Kceeseccenve 1,547,948,529 
sessccecccee 247,740.800 
383.462.973 
Saveesooence 916,744,756 
ecccccese 680 242.180 
gating ceneewe 323 308 675 
jeeceeveeene 933,000,000 
$12,525,872,474 





defense of the U. S. or “any country 
whose defense the President deems 
vital to the defense of the U. S.” 
The amendment expands the power 
of the President in enforcing the 
priorities system, and grants his 
agents the right to make inspection 
of books and records, and such in- 
vestigation deemed necessary. 

The bill eliminates the prohibition 
against requisitioning machinery or 
equipment in actual operation. 

Free postage is granted to all men 
in the armed forces on active duty 
outside of the U. S. 

The bill also would permit ap- 
propriate governmental represen- 
tatives to inspect the plants and 
books of all companies holding war 
contracts. At present this authority 
is limited to contractors producing 
airplanes and airplane parts. 


Amortization Legislation 


The House has passed and sent to 
the Senate legislation designed to 


simplify the plant amortization law, 
by repealing a requirement in the 
excess profits-tax amortization law 
that war contractors seeking to de- 
fray costs of plant expansion 
through tax deductions obtain a 
certificate that the contracts they 
hold do not reimburse them for the 
expansion. 

The change would mean that the 
only qualification for amortization, 
which permits a five-year write-off 
of costs for tax purposes, would be 
that facilities provided are essential 
for national defense. 


Registration Bill 


Rep. Vinson has introduced a bill 
requiring all labor unions, business 
and trade organizations, incorpor- 
ated or unincorporated, to register 
with the Department of Commerce. 
Recognizing the right of both em- 
ployers and employes to organize, 
the bill claims to be a meesure to 
safeguard the right of the individual 
and the public “against the abuse 
of these rights of self-organization, 
to regulate and promote trade and 
commerce among the _ several 
states.” 


NACA Overtime 


The Senate has passed and sent 
to the House a bill authorizing over- 
time pay for employes of National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics working more than 40 hours a 
week at 142 times the regular rate, 
to be effective during the national 
emergency. The bill is now in the 
House. 


Temporary Promotions 


A bill has passed in the Senate 
and is now in the House to provide 
for temporary promotion of com- 
missioned officers in the Army Air 
Corps. 


Mechanic Training 


Rep. Jennings Randolph’s bill pro- 
viding for the mechanics training 
program similar to CPTP, to be di- 
rected by CAA, has been reported 
by the subcommittee to the full In- 
terstate Commerce Committee, but 
has not yet been reported on the 
floor of the House. 








Bell's Answer... 


MORE AND MORE Airacobras “until 

the avalanche buries our last enemy” 

—that's Bell's answer to the Axis. Here 

flat cars carry the deadly pursuits from 

one of the company's New York State 
plants. 








— 





Separate Air Force 
Issue Tabled 


The Senate Military Af.- 
fairs Committee has voted 
unanimously against taking 
up any measures creating a 
separate air force while the 
war is in progress. 

Reaching its decision after 
lengthy discussion, the com- 
mittee postponed hearings 
indefinitely on the several] 
bills seeking to establish a 
separate air force, explain- 
ing: “Unified command in 
our Army, making an har- 
monious whole, is in the 
judgment of the committee : 
what the completely unified 
people of our country in the 
successful conduct of the war 
are entitled to.” 











Army, Navy Buy 


300 Lightplane: 


SOME 300 privately owned mult. 
place airplanes are being procured 
by the War and Navy Depts. fy 
use in military transport and fern. 
ing activities. Purchase of tr 
planes will be handJed through De 
fense Supplies Corp., an agency ¢ 
RFC, based on insnection and » 
preisals by CAA experts. 

“A number of owners of civiliz 
aircraft have approached War an 
Navy Depts. with offers to sell ther 
airplanes to the government,” ty 
War Dept. explained in announcix 
the program, “and in some instance 
plenes have been offered as gifts 

“While it (War Dept.) was » 
preciative of offers of this type, 2 
manv instances the planes were nm 
suitable for the uses for which the 
are needed. The purchase of ¢:- 
vilian aircraft will proceed on tk 
basis of planes wanted, rather tha 
on the basis of those offered fx 
sale, and individual owners ¢ 
planes wanted will be advised ly 
appropriate government agencies.” 


RCAF Over 100,000 


Royal Canadian Air Force pe 
sonnel at home and overseas ha 
passed the 100,000 mark, and pla 
to have 25 complete squadron 
abroad should be realized very som 
Air Minister C. G. Power disclost 
last month. How many of the # 
force men are pilots and how mai 
are overseas were not disclosed ft 
mil'tary re?sons. 

Abaut 10% of the airmen traind 
or in training in the RCAF a 
Americans, it is estimated by a C4 
nadien source, and will probabj 
be affected by arrangements to 4 
worked out for eventual transi 
of American citizens to U. S. figh 
ing units. More than 600 Ame! 
cans are reported participating 
in the Commonwedl 





instructors 
Air Training Plan at Cana 
fields. 

————< 
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Again...TWA’s Flying Lab 


BRINGS IN A VERDICT 






TWA PRESIDENT Jack Frye and TWA Executive Vice President Paul Richter checking data gathered on one 


T KANSAS CITY AIRPORT where TWA’s operations base is located, 

TWA's famous fact-finding flying laboratory “Research” has just 

landed. It brings to President Jack Frye and his Vice President, Paul Richter, 
performance data . . . on instruments, lubricants and fuels. 

TWA is now in its 11th consecutive year as a user of Texaco Aircraft 
Engine Oil and Texaco Aviation Gasoline. TWA has proven through the 
years that these products are more efficient and more economical in service. 
And TWA’s preference reflects that of the entire industry, for— 


More revenue airline miles in the U.S. are 
flown with Texaco than with any other brand. 


The outstanding performance that has made Texaco FIRST with the airlines 
has made it FIRST also in the fields listed in the panel. 

These Texaco users enjoy many benefits that can also be yours. A Texaco 
Aviation Engineer will gladly cooperate in the selection of Texaco Aviation 
Products, available at leading airports in the 48 States. Phone the nearest 
Texaco distribution point, or write: 


The Texas Company, Aviation Division, 135 E. 42nd St., New York City. 


FOR YOUR ENJOYMENT—Two Great Radio Programs ia 
€;: FRED ALLEN every Wednes- METROPOLITAN OPERA. Complete broad- * 
{ 


pays day night. See your local news- casts of great operas every Saturday. See 
ll paper for time and station. your local newspaper for time and station. 








¢ 
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of the innumerable test flights in the famous TWA ‘‘Research."’ 








THEY PREFER TEXACO 


¥% More Diesel horsepower on 
streamlined trains in the U.S. is 
lubricated with Texaco than with 
all other brands combined. 


* More locomotives and cars in 
the U.S. are lubricated with Tex- 
aco than with any other brand. 


* More revenue airline miles in 
the U.S. are flown with Texaco 
than with any other brand. 


¥* More buses, more bus lines and 
more bus-miles are lubricated with 
Texaco than with any other brand. 


* More stationary Diesel horse- 
power in the U.S. is lubricated with 
Texaco than with any other brand. 


f 
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= TEXACO Lubri 
> udricants 
a ' ‘ = 
FOR THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 
5 " enistniioni tases alla “ ee wadhes i 
RETURN METAL DRUMS PROMPTLY . . . thus helping to make present supply meet industry's needs and releasing metal for War Needs 
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Cadet Standards 
Eased to Make 
2,000,000 Available 


ACED WITH the task of 

preparing the Army air 
arm for effective action in 
many war areas, the War Dept. 
has completely reorganized the 
internal structure of the Air 
Corps and radically revised its 
aviation cadet requirements to 
make an additional 2,000,000 
men eligible for Air Corps en- 
listment. 

Stated purpose of the re- 
organization is “to speed up 
procurement of warplanes, the 
training of pilots, bombardiers, 
navigators, enlisted technicians 
and other aviation specialists 
required for modern warfare, 
the delivery and maintenance 
of combat aircraft in theaters 
of operation, and to meet mani- 
fold other demands of war 
operations.” 

In addition to improving coordi- 
nation within the Air Corps office 
itself, the plan is designed for better 
cooperation with the fighting com- 
ponent of the Air Forces—the Com- 
bat Command—which the Air Corps 
must keep supplied with personnel, 
planes and other materiel. 


Functions Regrouped 


Under the new set-up, former 
divisions of the Air Corps have 
been re-greuped so that the Office 
of the Chief of the Air Corps now 
consists of the following: 

1. Chief of the Air Corps. Lt. 
Gen. George H. Brett, recently 
designated Deputy Supreme Com- 
mander of the Unified Command of 
the Southwest Pacific Area under 
Gen. Sir Archibald P. Wavell, con- 
tinues as nominal Air Corps chief, 
with Washington duties of his office 
being handled by Acting Chief Maj. 
Gen. Walter R. Weaver. 

2. Executive Assistant to the Chief 
of the Air Corps. This assignment 
has been given to Lt. Col. L. S. 
Smith, who is charged with the 
responsibility of generally directing 


Col. Kraus 


Training 
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Air Corps Structure Reorganized 


to Speed Handling of War Tasks 









and coordinating all functions of the 
chief’s office. He will be aided by 
Lt. Col. Byron E. Gates as Assistant 
Executive for Administrative Plan- 
ning and Coordination, and by Lt. 
Col. James G. Taylor as Assistant 
Executive for Technical Planning 
and Coordination. 

Col. Gates, as indicated by his 
title, will plan administrative func- 
tions of the Air Corps, while Col. 
Taylor will guide the activities of 
the Air Corps Board and Air Corps 
Proving Ground, the activities of 
the photographic unit and weather 
section, and similar functions. 

3. Adjutant General, Col. William 
F. Pearson, who will be in charge 
of the customary duties of this unit, 
those of recording, passing on to 
Air Corps personnel all orders, in- 
structions and regulations, directing 
recruiting campaigns, handling com- 
missions, etc. 

4. Judge Advocate General, Lt. 
Col. E. H. Snodgrass, who will per- 
form functions formerly charged to 
the chief of the legal division. 

5. Fiscal Officer, Lt. Col. A. W. 
Martenstein. 

6. Inspector General, Lt. Col. G. 
H. Beverley, who, in addition to the 
usual duties of an inspector general, 
will handle the work formerly dele- 
gated to the chief of the inspection 
division. 

7. Assistant for Procurement Ser- 
vices. In this important position 
Brig. Gen. Oliver P. Echols will 
operate as chief of the materiel di- 
vision, which searches out solutions 
to technical problems so that air- 
craft and equipment are the best 
that engineering skill can develop. 

8. Assistant for Supply and Main- 
tenance Services, Brig Gen. Henry 
J. F. Miller will perform the func- 
tions previously allotted to the 
commanding general of the Air 
Service Command, the chief of 
buildings and grounds division, the 
chief of the airplane unit and chief 
of the ammunition unit of the 
liquidated operations division’s ser- 
vice section. 


Directs Ferrying 


9. Assistant for Ferrying Services, 
Col. Robert Olds, who continues to 
direct the ferrying command shut- 
tling warplanes from factories to 
battle fronts. 

10. Assistant for Personnel and 
Training Services, Col. Walter F. 
Kraus, to whom is assigned duties 
formerly charged to the chiefs of 
the military personnel division, the 
civilian personnel division, training 
division, medical division, and the 
intelligence school section of the in- 
telligence division. 

11. Assistant for Army Air Traffic 
Services, Col. Oliver S. Ferson, who 
is charged with the administrative 
regulation of flying, operation of 
the Army airways communication 
and weather services, supervision 
of Bolling Field, the duties formerly 
performed by the chief of the maps 

































































section of the intelligence divisig 
some of the former duties of 
operations division, and the allog. 
tion of aircraft to activities and se. 
tions of the Air Corps. 

The new Air Corps structy 
supersedes the recent reorganig. 
tion of the training and operatiog 
division into training, operation, 
and communications units (S» 
AMERICAN AVIATION, Jan. 1, p. § 





Standards Relaxed 


To achieve its goal of 2,000‘ 
more men under the present Am 
expansion program, the Air Corps 
last month (1) reduced the a 
minimum for cadets from 20 toy 
years, (2) substituted a _ unif 
simplified test in place of the p 
ously required written examin: 
or college credits, and (3) fo 
announced the extension of é 
bility to married men. 

The new age limits of 18-26 y 
inclusive, apply not only to 
bardiers, navigators and pilots 
are members of the aircrew, 
also to ground cadets receiving 
struction in armament, enginee 
communications, photography 
meteorology. 


The old regulation requiring 
plicants for aircrew training to 
had two years of college or to 
a stiff written examination has 
discarded in order to speed 
training of thousands of p 
needed for war. Now a simpli 
“screening test” is open to 
qualified man regardless of fo 
education and will be given to 
candidates for training as pi 
bombardiers and navigators. 


Eliminating the previous em 
on academic knowledge, the 
tests are designed to determine 
applicant’s proficiency and a 
to learn subject matter contai 
in the training manuals, to eval 
his mechanical comprehension, 
to test his judgment in meeti 
practical situations. 

Cadets in ground aviation course 
however, still must meet definite 
educational requirements in tech 
nical subjects. 

The revision opening Air Com 
training to married men applies 
equally to candidates for aircrev 
instruction and for ground course 
Each married man must svbmi 
elong with the application fo: 
listment, a written statement ih 
his dependents have adequate meal 
of support. 


























Nelson Called to Duty 


Erik H. Nelson, pioneer Am 
Air Corps long-distance flyer a 
engine expert, has returned to # 
tive duty as a lieutenant colon 
assigned to the Air Corps inspect 
division. 

He resigned from the Air Con 
in 1928, later served as vice-pres 
dent and director of Boeing Aircrat 
Co. and recently was aviation co 
sultant for OPM. 








1920-Curtiss Eagle, first inter- 
ity “liner,” 400 h.p., 10 passen- 
p. h.— 64 wing span. 


1928-Curtiss B-2 Condor 
Bomber for the U. S. Army. 
Greatest weight carrying air- 
plane of its time. Heavy de- 
fensive armament. Two Curtiss 
Conqueror engines. 


1929+ Curtiss Condor, 2 pilots 
and 18 passengers, 139 m.p.h. 
high speed, two 600 h. p. Curtiss 
Conqueror engines. 


1933-Curtiss Condor, the first 
sleeper plane — 6 compart- 
menta, each with 2 berths, two 
720 h.p. Wright Cyclone en- 
gines, 167 m.p.h. cruising. 


Send for YOUR copy of 
this fascinating 64-page 
history of aviation by 


the Overcast”, 

Flight”, ete.. with illus- 
trations including full 
color photographs of 
current fighting types 
Send 10¢ to cover mai 
cost: Airplane Division, 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., 
Buffalo, New York. 
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ar or Peace 


Equipped for commercial service, the Curtiss-Wright Transport seats 36 passengers, carries a crew of five and 


several tons of cargo in addition. 


@ The large expansion of Air Defense was 


not yet on the horizon when Curtiss-W right 
began the development of this new and 
mightier airliner, the largest twin-engine 
transport in the world. 

That its greater speed, its extra cargo and 
passenger capacity, and its inherent safety, 
were all accomplished in a twin-engine 


design is of additional importance since 


CURT 


economy of operation is so vital to the 
armed forces. 

Currently an impressive number of these 
giant ships are in production to serve the 
United States Army as cargo and troop 
transports. But the time is not far distant 
when they will fly you over the nation’s 
commercial routes with the utmost in 


comfort and luxury. 
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AIRPLANE DIVISION 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


COLUMBUS, O. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















WRING IT OUT 
ALL YOU WANT 


ALMOST any good plane can be safely 
slow-rolled by an expert. But the Fair- 
child Trainer was designed with an 
extra broad margin of stamina for the 
stresses imposed by the aerobatics of a 
beginner. After thousands of hours with 
the Army Air Corps, the CPTP, and the 
CAA, the Fairchild Trainer has amply 
demonstrated its tolerance for the abuse 
of the heavy-handed fledgling, as well 
as its sensitive response to the precision 
aerobatics of the experienced pilot. 
And, right side up, that wide. rugged 
landing gear takes five-foot-high land- 
ings— prevents ground loops— assures 


continuous service in the air. 


FAIRCHILD AIRCRAFT 


Division of Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp. 
Hagerstown, Maryland . . Cable Address “Faireraft” 
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Better, Not Merely More, Planes 
Needed to Rule Air, NACA Warns 


Research Required 
to Produce Superior 
Craft, Report States 


TNLESS U. S. aircraft are 
l at least equal in perform- 
ance to those they are called 
upon to oppose, vast quantities 
alone may prove insufficient 
for the task 
ahead, the 
National Ad- 
visory Com- 
mittee for 
Aeronautics 
admonished 
in its 27th 
annual re- 
port trans- 
mitted to 
Congress on 
Jan. 12. 

In the report, issued less than 
week after President Roose- 
elt called upon the U. S. air- 
raft industry to turn out 185,- 
planes by the end of 1943, 
ACA stressed its oft repeated 
dvice that only continued 
ientific research can give the 
_S. assurance that its war- 
lanes will be kept on a par 
ith enemy craft. 

While military aviation will prop- 
rly reap the immediate benefits of 
ACA research, point was made 
t commercial aviation will absorb 
today’s gains tomorrow. 

“With the exception of dive- 
bombing problems and problems in- 
rident to armament installations, 
a all of the research of the 
ommittee is directly applicable to 
" types of aircraft,” the report 





Hunsaker 
















“Improvements in large two- and 
our-engine airplanes of the bomb- 
type will undoubtedly be re- 
ted in transport airplanes of to- 
morrow. New and improved engine 
Prstallations, wing forms, and pro- 
eller designs developed for mili- 
ary types will be important factors 
m increasing the speed and effi- 
tency of future civil aircraft.” 
In his letter to the President, 
pcompanying the annual statement, 
erome C. Hunsaker, NACA chair- 
, described the 1941 fiscal year 
one of “great progress in aero- 
utics. Aircraft speed, range, 
pacity, altitude, firepower and 
ther military characteristics were 
proved. Scientific research was 
eo mantion for the advances 















ade. 
Research facilities, it was said, 
ere notably increased by expan- 
on at Langley Field, Va., and by 
into operation, as con- 
various units of the new 
Aeronautical Laboratory at 





Moffett Field, Cal. In addition, a 
new engine research laboratory is 
under construction at Cleveland. 
New facilities placed in operation 
during the year at the Langley and 
Ames laboratories represented an 
expansion of more than 100% in the 
wind tunnels devoted to urgent 
defense problems. 

New Designs Essential 

With the airplane changing pre- 
vious concepts of military power, it 
is essential to choose the most ad- 
vanced designs for production, the 
report stated, adding that the need 
for mass output allows little time 
for testing mew features incor- 
porated. It falls to the aeronautical 
laboratories, NACA explained, not 
only to provide new ideas necessary 
to insure superior performance, but 
at the same time to prove in ad- 
vance the soundness of the design 
as a whole. 

While withholding details of its 
present research program in the 
public interest, NACA noted that 
“it has been possible, due to close 
collaboration with the Army, Navy 
and aircraft industry, to incorporate 
the results of a great deal of the 
Committee’s work in current pro- 
duction aircraft, thus making them 
more effective military weapons.” 

To match the performance of 
enemy fighting planes this year and 
next, “a speed of 400 mph. and as 
much more as is practicable is an 
obvious necessity,” NACA asserted. 
“The outstanding fighters of 1940- 
41—the British Spitfire and Hurri- 
cane airplanes and the German 
Messerschmitt 109F—had maximum 
speeds of the order of 360 mph. 
The American aircraft program must 
provide new fighters for 1941-42 of 
much higher speed.” 

Factors involved in attaining the 
required performance, it was sug- 
gested, include not only clean aero- 
dynamic design, but the discovery 
of new principles and facts whose 
application leads to real improve- 
ments. 


More HP Not Enough 


The report emphasized the fun- 
damental fact that to get higher 
speed warplanes “it is not enough 
merely to increase the horsepower 
and to smooth the surfaces. 

“It was necessary to develop a 
new wing section of low-drag type, 
to obtain accurate data in a low- 
turbulence wind tunnel of its lift 
and drag, to determine the effect of 
various types of flaps for increasing 
lift, and the action of nermal and 
other lateral control devices.” 

Other research problems raised 
by the need for speed involve the 
method of cowling and cooling both 
air-cooled and liquid-cooled en- 
gines. Special cowlings are required 
to handle the air needed to cool the 
engine, the oil radiator, the inter- 
cooler, and, in the liquid-cooled 
engine, the radiator. 

Since propellers of usual design 
are inefficient at extreme speeds, 


new propeller blade sections and 
new forms for the blade have 
had to be developed to keep the 
losses under the new conditions at 
a minimum, the report stated. 

Also, at high speed the airplane 
is subject to compressibility effects. 
This calls for high-speed wind tun- 
nel testing of the wing, fuselage, 
propeller and other parts to elimi- 
nate compression waves as far as 
possible. 

Commenting on its program for 
expansion of research facilities, 
NACA stated that during the past 
year the committee has placed in 
operation seven wind tunnels of 
“major significance,” and a _ struc- 
tures research laboratory, all now 
fully engaged on important wartime 
problems. The new wind tunnels at 
Langley Field are a 20-foot free- 
spinning tunnel, a stability tunnel, a 
two-dimensional tunnel, and a 16- 
foot high-speed tunnel. At Moffett 
Field new facilities in operation in- 
clude a 16-foot high-speed tunnel, 
and two 7x 10-foot high-speed tun- 
nels. 

Under construction at Moffett are 
a low-turbulence high-speed tunnel, 
a supersonic tunnel, and a full-scale 
tunnel, while an aircraft engine re- 
search laboratory underway at 
Cleveland will include special equip- 
ment for testing engines and acces- 
sories, propellers, fuels and lubri- 
cants; an ice tunnel for study of 
problems of ice formation in flight; 
and a novel, high-speed engine 
research wind tunnel to operate un- 
der high altitude temperature and 
density conditions. 

A second seaplane towing tank, a 
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Air Torpedoes 
At Hawaii Did 
Major Damage 


“THE MAJOR part of the damage 


to ships in Pearl Harbor resulted 
from torpedoes launched from 
planes,” the committee which in- 
vestigated the Hawaiian defense 


preparations up to the morning of 
the Japanese attack informed the 
President Jan. 24. 

Despite the havoc wrought, how- 
ever, the report echoes numerous 
charges which have been heard 
persistently since the beginning of 
Pacific hostilities (despite Jap tri- 
umphs) that Nipponese air equip- 
ment is “inferior” or “second line.” 
It says, for instance: 

“The torpedoes were of an obso- 
lete type, altered to increase their 
explosive load, to decrease their 
radius, and fitted with side vanes 
to insure functioning in shallow 
water—a weapon peculiarly adapted 
to an attack such as the one deli- 
vered upon ships in Pearl Harbor...” 


seaplane impact basin, and an elec- 
tric power-generating plant are be- 
ing built at Langley. 

To fulfill its duty, which is to 
“supervise and direct the scientific 
study of the problems of flight with 
a view to their practical solution,” 
NACA in the present emergency 
has increased its use of available 
research facilities in educational and 
scientific institutions and in the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, the re- 
port indicated. “The Committee’s 
research contracts enable scientists 
of special qualifications to work 
upon problems of national impor- 
tance which they would otherwise 
lack the means to investigate.” 








Skycraft of Tomorrow o0e 


Clarence L. Johnson, chief research engineer for Lockheed Aircraft Corp., illus- 
trates his vision of future speedplanes in the above designs. 
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Army-Navy New 


Baby Plane Carriers 


IN AN EFFORT to make up for 
a deficiency in number of regular 
aircraft carriers, the Navy has 
ordered conversion of an _ undis- 
closed total of commercial vessels 
into baby aircraft carriers. Seven 
of the converted cargo craft are re- 
ported ready for sea, fitted with 
flight-decks and all necessary aux- 
iliary equipment. 

The commercial ships being 
readied for Navy service vary in 
sizes and speeds, according to the 
required tasks for convoy, patrol, 
scouting for the battle fleet, or 
actual participation in combat. 

The Navy has only seven regular 
plane carriers afloat to carry on its 
two-ocean aerial war, the newest 
one—the Hornet—being completed 
last fall. Eleven more are under 
construction. 


e 
Insurance Law Urged 


CONGRESS is expected to ap- 
prove legislation, requested by the 
War Dept., requiring commissioned 
and enlisted pilots on active duty to 
continue payments on the $10,000 
life insurance policy which is fur- 
nished to them at government ex- 
pense during the training period. 

In a letter to Congress, Secretary 
Stimson pointed out that about 20% 
of the pilot graduates allow their 
policies to lapse, and this number 
“will tend io increase as younger 
students are accepted, who will be 
more apt to neglect their current 
financial responsibilities to depend- 
ents or to provide adequately for 
the future.” 

Monthly premium on the $10,000 
policy for Air Corps pilots totals 
$6.80. 


s 
Marriage Ban Remains 


WHILE THE War Dept. has lifted 
its taboo on marriage for Air Corps 
pilots, Secretary of Navy Knox still 
favors the ban that prevents Naval 
ensigns from marrying. Reasons 
offered by Secretary Knox are that 
the ensign’s salary is too small to 
support a wife, and that a man is a 
better pilot when free of matri- 
monial worries. 


Ferry Pilots Exempted 


AN AMENDMENT to wage and 
hour regulations, having the effect 
of avoiding application of the 40- 
hour week to highly paid crews 
ferrying military planes in the U. S. 
and to other countries, became 
effective Jan. 17. 


Glider Pick-up Tested 


DETAILS of steps being taken by 
the Air Corps to develop the glider 
into an important part of U. S. 
aerial strength are necessarily 
secret, but description of a recent 
experiment at Wright Field indi- 
cates that method has been dis- 


covered for launching troop carry- 
ing gliders from any airport, re- 
gardless of its size. 

In the demonstration, a glider 
resting on the ground was picked 
up successfully and towed by an 
airplane cruising overhead. Prin- 
ciple advantage of this pick-up 
method is that it permits the use 
of much smaller fields than would 
be possible if the plane with glider 
in tow were to take off from the 
ground together. 


e 
Air Infantry Grows 


THREE months after activation, 
the 88th Infantry Air-Borne Bat- 
talion at Ft. Benning, Ga., com- 
manded by Lt. Col. E. G. Chapman, 
Inf., consists of 29 officers and 500 
enlisted men. When up to its full 
proposed strength of 35 officers and 
1,000 enlisted men, the battalion will 
be composed of two rifle companies, 
including platoons of bicycle troops, 
a motorized company, a heavy 
weapons company and a_ head- 
quarters company. 

Several airplane companies are 
now building special models of 
planes for experimental work in 
stowing of bicycles, motorcycles, 
mortars, machine guns and similar 
equipment. Tests will determine 
the best type of equipment for air- 
borne troops, as well as the kind 
of plane best capable of transport- 
ing the light bantam reconnaissance 
car or jeep. 


Morale Branch Renamed 


NAME of the Army’s Morale 
Branch has been changed to the 
Special Services Branch, because 
“the new name is more descriptive 
of the functions of the branch,” 
War Dept. states. The Morale unit 
was organized in the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s office on July 22, 1940. Brig. 
Gen. Frederick H. Osborn continues 
as chief of Special Services, which 
is responsible for developing recre- 
ational and leisure-time activities 
for soldiers. 


Helium Control]Shifted 


NAVY Secretary Knox has ap- 
proved a recommendation of the 
Bureau of Aeronautics transferring 
the procurement and distribution of 
all Navy helium from the Bureau to 
the shore establishment division of 
the Office of the Secretary. Although 
the Bureau of Aeronautics is the 
main user of helium, it has not 
maintained a staff adequate for the 
task of distribution, it was ex- 
plained. 

e 


Negro Pilots Increase 


THE ARMY Air Forces second 
colored unit is being activated as 
the 100th Pursuit Squadron to aug- 
ment the first such group, the 99th 
Pursuit Squadron, which has been 
in training at Tuskegee, Ala., since 


1942 








Bomber” be officially accepted by 


a major general.” 


War Dept. 


Belated Honor for Billy Mitchell 


ELATED RECOGNITION was given to the most famous 
American prophet of airpower last month when the Senate 
authorized for William Mitchell the posthumous rank of major 
general, and J. H. Kindelberger, 
Aviation Inc., revealed he has requested that the name “Mitchell 


designation for the firm’s powerful B-25 medium bomber. 


Gen. Mitchell, who in 1929 declared that the airplane will be 
“the greatest determining influence in future wars,” was ordered 
relieved of his military rank of brigadier general on Oct. 28, 1925, 
for his criticism of high Army and Navy officials, and his per- @ 
sistent demands for increased airpower. 

In proposing the higher rank of major general, Sen. Clark of 
Missouri asserted that had Gen. 
been cashiered, in effect, for the patriotic expression of his views, 
at the time of his death he would undoubtedly have been at least J 


The Senate’s action followed shortly a statement from Secretary 
of War Stimson that the War Dept. would not oppose the reso- : 
lution. Bills to restore the rank of Gen. Mitchell have previously |) 
been introduced from time to time in both Congressional houses, 
only to be defeated through unqualified opposition from the 







president of North American 







the Army Air Forces as official 











Mitchell lived and “had not 



















September. Upon completion of 
their training, cadets of the 99th 
will be assigned as instructors to 
other colored groups awaiting train- 


ing. 
= 


Promotion Bill Favored 


A NEW Air Forces promotion bill 
reported favorably by the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee last 
month provides a uniform system 
of temporary promotion by selec- 
tion within the Air Forces, enabling 
the service to carry out its large 
expansion program without undue 
discrimination against Army officers 
not in the air branch. 

To protect the seniority rights of 


non-Air Force officers, the bill pro | foe” 
poses that “no officer holding temp. 

rary rank . . . shall be eligible » 
command outside the Air Com 
except by seniority under his pe. 
manent commission, unless specif. 
cally so ordered by competent a- 
thority.” 

* 


Mass Output of Guns | 


ORDNANCE Dept. of the Amy! 
reports that mass production of 2) 
mm. aircraft cannon has been #- 
tained: “Manufacture of these gus 
was tripled within the past month 
and there is every indication thi 
the production rate will continue is 
rapid climb.” 
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THIS CHART SHOWS HOW 
DEFENSE DOLLAR Is being 
it is based upon a p 
breakdown of $71,100,00 
appropriated and proposed for 
tional defense as of November 
1941. This includes 
000,000 voted for defense by Com] 
gress, including $13,000,( 
for Lend-Lease purposes, plus 
mitments by the Recons' 
Finance Corporation and 
arles of $4,000,000,000, and 
tional sums totaling $7,10¢ 
000 requested by the President 
recent messages to : 
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Navy Forms Scheduled Air Service 


to Transport Cargo and Personnel 


A NEW AIR Transport Service is 
being established by the Navy “to 
provide a rapid means of transport- 
ing Naval per- 
sonnel and 
cargo in con- 
nection with 
Naval _  opera- 
tions,” the de- 
partment re- 
ported on Jan. 

17. 

Under the 
direction of 
Comdr. C. H. 
Schild hauer, 
until recently 
sales manager 
in charge of marine equipment for 
Glenn L. Martin Co., the Air Trans- 
port Service will consist of squad- 
rons which can be expanded as 
service needs dictate. First units 
will be activated at Norfolk, Va., 
Kansas City, Kan., and Alameda, 
Cal. 

Similar to the Army Air Corps 
50th Transport Wing which main- 
tains a flow of passenger and cargo 
traffic between Army air bases, the 
new Navy service will in no way 
compete with regularly established 
commercial airlines, it was stated. 
Navy transport planes for a long 
time have been used to carry per- 
sonnel on official business, as well 
as supplies, spare parts and other 
high priority cargo, and the Air 
Transport Service is designed to 
attain more efficient operation by 
placing all these planes on a regular 
schedule. 

“The new service provides a fac- 
tor of mobility which is of partic- 
ular value to the fleet in its oper- 
ations,” the Navy explained. “The 
speed with which whole squadrons 
of Naval planes can be transferred 
from one theater of operations to 
another and immediately be ready 
for combat depends to a great ex- 
tent on how quickly vital supplies 
are brought up to these areas. Such 
a transportation service, therefore, 
assumes the relative importance of 
units of the fleet.” 

Many of the positions created 
with the new air transport units 


Schildhauer 


are expected to be filled by persons 
on the Naval Reserve list having 
similar experience in civil life. 


Training Center 
Chiefs Assigned 


TWO of the Army’s three air 
training centers received new com- 
manding officers in the past fort- 
night, as the shuffling of generals 
continued in connection with the 
expanding Air Corps training pro- 


j. Gen. Barton K. Yount was 
relieved of duty as commanding 
general of the West Coast Air Corps 


Yount Cousins 


Training Center, Moffett Field, Cal., 
and assigned to Office of the Chief 
of the Air Corps in Washington. 

He was replaced as head of the 
West Coast center by Brig. Gen. 
Ralph P. Cousins, formerly chief of 
the A-1 (Personnel) division of the 
Air Staff. 

In a change occasioned by the 
recent promotion of Maj. Gen. 
Walter R. Weaver to Acting Chief 
of the Air Corps, Brig. Gen. George 
E. Stratemeyer, who has been chief 
of the training division in Washing- 
ton, was assigned to duty as com- 
manding general of the Southeast 
Air Corps Training Center, with 
headquarters at Maxwell Field, Ala. 

Gen. Stratemeyer relieved Col. 
Albert L. Sneed, who temporarily 
commanded the Southeast center 
when Gen. Weaver was transferred 
to his Washington assignment. 


Regulations Amended 
to Speed Training 
of Military Pilots 


AT WAR DEPT. request, the 
CAB has amended the Civil Air 
Regulations to permit pilots of the 
armed forces to operate single- 
place aircraft under simulated in- 
strument flight conditions during 
daylight hours and in accordance 
with contact flight rules. The air- 
craft, however, must be accom- 
panied by and under continuous 
control by radio of a competent ob- 
server in an escort plane. 

While it was recognized that this 
type of instrument training will 
probably introduce an additional 
hazard to aircraft operating on the 
federal airways system, the action 
was considered justified by the 
urgency of the training programs 
of the military services. 

The training problem of the Air 
Corps involves the production of a 
large number of pilots who will 
be given initial and continued in- 
struction in instrument technique 
in single-seat aircraft, with such 
flights held at 5,000-feet and above. 

Revision of the CAR at this time 
was necessary since Amendment 
112, made effective by the CAB 
last May 27, prohibited any person 
from operating an aircraft under 
simulated instrument flight condi- 
tion unless fully functioning dual 
controls are installed in the plane, 
and a properly certificated pilot 
with adequate vision from the craft 
occupies the other control seat as 
safety pilot. 


Lindy Serves as Civilian 
Charles A. Lindbergh has been 
assigned by the War Dept. to serve 
as a civilian on a “technical com- 
mercial project”, Secretary Stim- 
son announced Jan. 15. Details 
of the project were not disclosed. 





Arnold’s Comment 
On Plant Remoy 


Asked if the government 
is contemplating removal 
of West Coast aircraft 
plants to the interior, as a 
safety measure, Lt. Gen, 
Arnold told members of 
Congress at an appropria- 
tions hearing Jan. 20: 

“The plan we are work- 
ing under now is this. It 
would probably cost us 
more in airplanes to move 
the existing plants than to 
leave them where they 
are, because the new plants 
going up in the interior 
will provide us secondary 
sources, which may even 
turn into primary sources 
as they develop and as 
they grow.” 














Maj. Armstrong Wins? 
1941 Jeffries Awan 


MAJ. HARRY G. ARMSTRO 
in charge of research at the 
of aviation 
sam medicine, Rap 
an dolph Field, 
Tex., is recip 
ient of th 
John  Jeftrig 
Award f& 
1941 in reco 
nition of ix 
pioneeri@ 
studies on the 
physiolog ical! 
and _ psyche 
logical effec 
of fiying @ 
high altitude and in high speed mm 
neuvers. This award is give 
annually by the Institute of i] 
Aeronautical Sciences “for ob] 
standing contributions to the a] 
vancement of aeronautics through | § 
medical research.” | he 
Maj. Armstrong, author of “Prin} 
ciples and Practice of Aviation! 
Medicine” which is considered th 
most complete and _ authoritative 
text yet published on the subject 
established the Aero Medical Re 
search Laboratory of the Army Ai 
Corps at Wright Field, Dayton, 0 
in 1934, and was director of this 
unit until his recent transfer 
Randolph Field. 


Armstrong 





The Beginnings 


¥ 


SCENES which depict the beginnings of widespread interest 
in Senator McCarran’s “National Youth Glider Pilot Training 
Act” are these which were photographed at Congressional Air- 


port, Rockville, Md., by Dan Nichols of the NYA. 


It was at 


this time that Congressional representatives, NYA officials and 








representatives of the American Glider Association gathered 
watch the performance of “The Spirit of Youth, II,” NYA @ 


metal glider, with Ted Bellak at the controls. 


Rep. William 


Sutphin introduced in the House of Representatives a meas 
which is a companion bill of the McCarran act. 
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The Brazilian Government 
has obtained its second group of BEECHCRAFT biplanes, 
one of which is shown above in flight. Throughout the 
New World, as in many distant foreign lands, fast- increasing 
numbers of BEECHCRAFTS serve the cause GO!,, 


of Freedom in many vitally important ways. $ ¥ 
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Federal Agencies, Labor Criticized for Defense Lag 


—_ 





military plane production, 
listed by Army officials as 
revisions in requirements, change 
orders, shortages of machine tools, 
engines, propellers and skilled labor; 
labor disputes and dilution of man- 
agement. 

“It now appears obvious that the 
above reasons are not reasons for 
failures of production but are ex- 
cuses. Any shortages which are 
claimed should have been elimi- 
nated long since by proper plan- 
ning and organization.” 

“It becomes increasingly evident 
that although the reasons for our 
present production weaknesses are 
difficult to tie down, they appear 
to be almost entirely the result of 
the procurement policies of the 
Service agencies and the OPM,” the 
Senate group contended. 

Other charges were: 

The Services failed to consider 
the airplane “more than a support- 
ing weapon.” 

“There never has been and is not 
now any real planned and coor- 
dinated program for the production 
of aircraft . Our Services have 
merely purchased what the manu- 
facturers had to offer instead of 
planning to use available facilities 
to produce what they needed at 
maximum capacity.” 

OPM Aircraft Branch “simply 
acted as a rubber stamp for the 
Service agencies.” 

The Services “are handicapped 
by a firm belief in certain ancient 
and outmoded concepts of aircraft 
production.” 


Costs ‘Astronomical’ 


Costs of aircraft are “more or less 
astronomical.” 

Standardization of types and 
“mass production” are necessary. 

“The prospects for future produc- 
tion are not too good. Apparently 
since manufacture is started with 
the premise that mass production is 
impossible anyway, the plane is 
often designed without proper re- 
gard as to whether the design is 
adaptable to production.” 

Only a limited amount of our 
present production “is of combat 
types considered to be equal or 
sunerior to the best types produced 
abroad.” 

Truman said that although our 
two heavy bomber types “are gen- 
erally considered as being equal or 
superior to any such planes pro- 
duced elsewhere,” the situation for 
pursuit ships “is less optimistic.” 
The report referred to one sentence 
from a recent address by Gen. 
Arnold, Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Air, which described the original 
P-40 as now no better than a good 
pursuit trainer. Arnold a few days 
later told the House Appropriations 
Committee he had not referred to 
any of the later P-40 types, desig- 
nated P-40A to P-40F. 


Truman said the Bell Airacobra is 
being produced “at a satisfactory 
rate, and is generally considered the 
only American-built pursuit plane 
presently in production that is sat- 
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Harris & Ewing 


Donald Nelson 
His WPB Replaces OPM 


isfactory to the British and to our 
own forces.” The Navy’s Vought- 
Sikorsky, “considered to be the fast- 
est Naval fighter in the world,” will 
not be “in quantity production for 
many months,” it was claimed. 

“On the drawing boards we have 
many high-performing pursuit 
ships, but in Jan. 1942 very few will 
be produced which can be con- 
sidered better than mediocre, and 
there will be no long-range pur- 
suits, a type so vitally needed for 
our present operations.” 

Under the present system, Tru- 
man asserted, the manufacturer “is 
continually harassed by hundreds 
of detail changes required by the 
Services, many of which are un- 
necessary.” Gen. Arnold retorted 
a few days later on Capitol Hill 
that the only changes made after 
production started were those “in- 
volving life and death.” 

“The Services,” the Senate com- 
mittee said, “have always seemed 
extremely reluctant to accept and 
develop new ideas.” 

Nineteen major plane companies 
have been “favored” with a pre- 
ponderance of contracts, the Tru- 
man report said, while “more than 
60” other aircraft firms have been 
denied orders. Arnold asserted in 
reply that the 19 manufacturers had 
been those who had proved their 
ability to produce completed ships 
on schedule. 


Arnold Defends 


Complaints that the Services had 
not been united in their aircraft 
programs brought the further state- 
ment from Arnold that not only 
did War, Navy and OPM agree on 


all orders, but that they consistently ~ 


called in the manufacturers to de- 
termine whether each job could be 
done. 

(Gen. Arnold was asked by a 
Congressman in an Appropriations 
Committee hearing Jan. 20 if it 
wouldn’t be advisable to make a 
public reply to Truman’s charges. 
Arnold doubted it. Rep. Powers 
agreed at this point: “It is more or 
less like a man arguing with his 
wife. You do not get anywhere.”) 

Col. John H. Jouett, president of 


the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce, asked by the press to com- 
ment on Truman’s statements on 
quality of U. S. aircraft, pointed out 
that “the only yardstick by which 
the merit of military aircraft can be 
judged is performance in actual 
combat. In every theater of the 
war to date our American designed 
and built warplanes, including pur- 
suits and bombers, have shown 
marked superiority on every occa- 
sion There has been no ex- 
ception . 4 

Besides aviation, the report de- 
voted chapters to OPM, Defense 


Plant Corp., labor, contracts, tax 
amortization, small business, the 
automobile industry (which was 


blamed for delaying conversion to 
defense production), and commodi- 
ties such as steel and aluminum. 





Vinson Report 











The long-awaited report of Vin- 
son’s investigation of Navy con- 
tracts awarded to industry revealed 
that the average profit on both 
prime and subcontracts in aviation 
was only 4.59% from July 1, 1934, 
until the last questionnaire was re- 
ceived Nov. 1, 1941. The entire re- 
port is vague in its references to 
profits, but most figures are be- 
lieved to be before taxes. 

Admitting that some individual 
contracts revealed “tremendous 
losses,” the report announced that 
“for the six-year period from 1934 
through 1939 there was an average 
loss of 1.31% for all types of avia- 
tion companies on Navy business. 


“During the years 1940 and 1941, 
however, profits were realized that 
more than made up for the losses 
incurred in prior years. Thus, in 
those two years profits of $17,042,959 
were realized on $271,756,953 of 
contracts or profits of 6.27% 
return on the amount of the con- 
tracts and 6.69% on the cost of the 
contracts. 


Losses on 21.8% 


“Even during these two years 
losses were incurred on 21.8% of 
the 220 contracts tabulated.” 

Of the 718 prime and subcontracts 
tabulated for aviation from 1934 to 
1941, 30.7% (221) showed losses. 

The total amount of prime avia- 
tion contracts was $341,255,304, on 
which profits of $14,466,561 were 
realized, or an average profit of 
only 4.75%. 

On $19,883,469 of subcontracts, 
there was an aggregate profit of 
$387,691, or an average profit of 
1.99%. 

The Committee distributed ques- 
tionnaires to 287 aviation contractors 
holding 2,559 aviation contracts, 
both prime and subcontracts. Blanks 
were filled out and returned on 508 
prime contracts and 210 subcon- 
tracts. 

“Only $341,255,304 of prime con- 
tracts have been reported . . . in 
time for use in this preliminary re- 


port,” Vinson said. “When the bij. 
lions of dollars that have been ap. 
propriated for Naval aviation sing 
July 1, 1934, are considered, th 
responses of the companies to dat 
have been extremely meager.” 
Other figures were requestaj 
from manufacturers on plant ey. 
pansions, factors retarding produc. 
tion, data on foreign contracts anj 
commercial sales, annual dividend 
and amounts transferred to surply 


Strikes Delay 


“A survey of our defense pr. 
duction economy discloses that , 
great responsibility and blame fg 
delay must be attributed to th 


strike tactics of labor organiz. 
tions,” it was stated. “It appeas 
— that neither industry as , 
whole nor the major part of jp. 


dustry should be criticized” for th 
profits shown. 

Replies from 117 national an 
international unions showed tots 
assets Mar. 31, 1941, of $82,594.95) 
or a net gain of 14.8% from Oct,1 
1939. During the period from Oct 
1, 1939, to Mar. 31, 1941, these unions 
reported receipts of $81,043,369, and 
disbursements of $68,860,244. 


Briefly, the Committee's eight 
recommendations were: 
(1) adoption of a _ method of 


limiting profits on defense contracts; 

(2) suitable legislation requiring 
all labor unions and other special 
interest groups to register with a 
government agency and _ furis 
pertinent information as to person 
nel and financial conditions period- 
ically to prevent a concentration ¢ 
tax-exempt funds which may bk 
used to obstruct the defense pn- 
gram; 

(3) legislation to prevent inter 
ference with the defense effort by 
strikes and work stoppages; 

(4) preservation of legislative 
provisions safeguarding methods o 
competitive bidding (at the same 
time the report states that “results 
to date indicate the cost-plus-fixed- 
fee contract minimizes the possi- 
bility of profiteering where a close 
check is kept on costs”) ; 

(5) greater attention to status 
financial responsibility and quality 
of prior performance of contractors 
and estimate costs prior to execul- 
ing contracts; 

(6) adoption of greater ul- 
formity in cost-accounting methods; 

(7) inclusion in contracts for 
lease and rental of plant equipmett 
of an option to take title when4 
reasonable amount shall have bea 
paid or by some other oprovisi@, 
and 

(8) measures to insure adequie 
plant protection both for Nav- 
owned and operated plants and pir 
vate plants engaged in naval 
fense work. 

The Committee will continue 5 
field studies and will report ® 
them later. These are underw 
at Consolidated Aircraft Com 
Glenn L. Martin Co., naval air bas 
at Corpus Christi, Jacksonville a 
Miami, and three shipbuilding firs 
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THE ANSWER to your questions about the 





Many months ago, Georgia Air Service contracted to operate a new airport designed 
to relieve congested air traffic at Atlanta. As Cobb County, Georgia and the C.A.A. 
progressed rapidly with the construction of this fine new port, we made our plans to 


provide the finest storage, overhaul and repair facilities for civil aviation in the South. 


Meanwhile, our National Emergency arose. Georgia Air Service accepted the respon- 
sibility of operating a U. S. Army Air Corps Training Detachment at Bennettsville, S. C. 
In this flying school, Air Corps Flying Cadets are receiving the typical U. S. training that 
is making our nation’s airmen the best in the world. Georgia Air Service’s participation 


in this Defense work is an honor . . . an obligation . . . and a pleasure! 
At Bennettsville, therefore, we are operating in full stride. 


At Atlanta-Marietta airport we are carrying on preparations to best serve the civil 
aviation needs of the future while we wait to see how new Rickenbacker Field can best 


serve our country’s needs during the present emergency. We will keep you informed. 


NEW ATLANTA-MARIETTA AIRPORT, comprising nearly 600 acres, is equal 





—— to any in the South—both in size and in freedom from obstructions on 
\ > every approach. Located only 12 miles from downtown Atlanta, it is 
e Marietta easily accessible to the business district by new 4-lane super highway. 

x ee airport. 


Atlanta 





toa RGIA AIR SERVICE 


U. S. Army Air Corps Training Detachment, Bennettsville, S. C. 
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Gederal News Briefs Jor Executives 


Division of Contract Distribution 


OFFICE FOR EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT NEW FIELD OFFICES were opened at Raleigh, N. C. (New State Office Big 


























Readers wishing to obtain the comp ent on a subject mentioned below should Trenton, N. J. (City Center Bldg.), Camden, N. J. (Broadway Stevens Big 
address their request, with appropriate key number as shown, to Office of information, Office ms a - - “ a 2 - ? 
for Emergency Management, New Social Security Bidg., Washington, D. C. Huntington, W. Va. (West Virginia Bldg.), Peoria, Ill. (Alliance Bldg.) 
























Office of Price Administration 


Priorities Div 1s10n NEW FIELD OFFICES were established in Cleveland (Union Commerce Big 

Dallas (Tower Petroleum Bldg.), and Kansas City (Mutual Interstate Big 
SUPPLEMENT TO PRIORITIES LIST ISSUED: Supplement to an original com- bringing total number of OPA branches to eight. 

pilation of Dec. 17 shows commodities under control as result of P, M, E, and L MAXIMUM PRICES FOR ALUMINUM PLANT SCRAP were revised to con 

orders. The list is subdivided by commodity. (PM 2202). with segregation order issued by Priorities Division. (PM 2150). 
PRIORITIES REGULATION NO. 3 REVISED: Effective Feb. 2 individv~’ prefer- PRICE CEILING ON NEW MACHINE TOOLS was established at levels 

ence ratings previously assigned on PD-1 and PD-3 forms may be e> ded to Oct. 1, effective Jan. 20, by Price Schedule No. 67. (PM 2267). 

suppliers and sub-suppliers of the producer who receives the rating b) iorse- HIDE GLUE & HIDE GLUE STOCKS were placed on price schedule eff 































ment on purchase orders, while new forms, PD-1A and PD-3A will replac resent Jan. 20. (PM 2156). 
forms PD-1 to PD-5 inclusive. (PM 2130). PRICE SCHEDULE FOR FORMALDEHYDE, used in plastic manufacture 
ASSISTANCE FOR PLANE, ENGINE & EQUIPMENT MATERIEL, previously amended. (PM 2201). 
extended to Jan. 31, was further extended to Mar. 31. Orders involved are P-3, PETROLEUM PRICE SCHEDULE was clarified by letter to all producers, 
P-4, P-9a-g, P-13, P-15, P-16. (T-147). finers and marketers (aviation gasoline included). (PM 2240). 
PRIORITY ASSISTANCE TO PETROLEUM INDUSTRY was granted by Prefer- 
ence Rating Order P-98, assigning ratings from A-l-a to A-10 for materials re- ~ r ° 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services 


quired. (PM-2151). 

JEWEL BEARINGS & JEWEL BEARING MATERIALS will go under allocations 
Mar. 1. (PM 2170). A VITAL RECORDS COMMISSION met Jan. 14 to take steps for expediting 

ADDITIONAL MATERIALS PLACED UNDER IMPORTS ORDER M-63 were issuance of birth certificates and other citizenship identification to applicants § 
hides and skins, South African asbestos, rapeseed and cocoanut oils, copra, palm war production plants or those working on secret Army and Navy contracts. Bp 
and tung oils. (PM 2159). Lowell J. Reed is chairman. Inquiries should be addressed to the Commission, @ 

USES FOR CASHEW NUT SHELL OILS were restricted to brake linings, mould- New Social Security Bldg., Washington. “The unusual demands for these recon 
ing resins for insulating ignitions, resin solutions for impregnating coils. (PM 2144). has flooded the state departments of health with applications and a strings 

ORDERS COVERING MACHINE TOOLS, GAGES & CHUCKS were revised Jan. emergency has arisen,” the Commission stated 
15 replacing Supplementary Order No. 1 to General Preference Order E-1. Prefer- 
ence Rating Order P-77 covering certain materials for rebuilding machine tools 
has been extended to Apr. 1. Order E-l-a was suspended. (PM-2106, 2179, 2147). 

SEGREGATION OF ALUMINUM SCRAP by alloy content and form was made ‘ T . | 
mandatory by Supplementary Order M-l-d, requiring that effective Mar. 1 OTHER GOV ERNMENT AGENCIES 
“every plant generating 1,000 Ibs. or more of such scrap per month segregate at 
the machine the types resulting from its operation.” Order supersedes Supple- 


Rte -140). —— - ° ~ — 
mentary Order M-i-c. (T-160) Civil Service Commission 






































































EXTENDED CLOSING DATE FOR APPLICATIONS for principal, senior ani 
assistant field representatives (apprenticeships for Labor Dept.) at $4600, $3am 
. a1” ae . and $2600 for aircraft construction and maintenance. Inquire of Commission 
sin It2—asin bv vearso -cooled achievements— Washington, D. C., before Feb. 16 





National Labor Relations Board 





CERTIFIED UAW-CIO AT UNITED AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS INC., Dayton, 0 
as bargaining agent. 


Federal Trade Commission 





ANNOUNCED STIPULATION WITH AIR ASSOCIATES INC., whereby fim 
will discontinue use of the word “waterproof” in description of its casein glue 
Labor Dept. Wage & Hour Division 

EXEMPTED FERRY PILOTS FROM OVERTIME PROVISIONS of Wage & How 


Law, permitting “highly-paid crews ferrying military planes in the U. S. and 
to other countries” to work more than 40 hours per week without extra compen 


T ) J J ) WH) | sation. Action was requested by War Dept. for employes of Pan American 
()I" 4 \\ \\ subsidiaries. 
AWW LADLE TO 


: ; Selective Service System 
IN LIGHT PLANE POWER 








DIRECTOR HERSHEY WARNED LOCAL BOARDS to exercise special care » 





reopening cases of registrants deferred for occupational reasons. “I direct thi 

: : : : local boards be immediately informed of the continuing necessity for defermet 

When Aircooled Motors Corporation acquired in 1938 the name, of men necessary to activities, the maintenance of which is essential to the wf 

patents and designs of the Franklin Automobile Company, it production program and the national health, safety and interest. State dire- 

inherited along with them a vast backlog of technical knowledge— tors should avoid calls upon local boards except upon the basis of availabl 
38 years of know-how that has resulted in these pioneer air-cooled Class 1-A men.” 


ENLISTED RESERVES TO BE CALLED BY FEB. 1: Enlisted men in regux 
The first horizontally- d si lind ir-cooled oi ft Army Reserve, Enlisted Reserve Corps, and of National Guard of the U. S.. mi 
* enaine ta goutestien. a now in active service, will be called for duty not later than Feb. 1, except it 

men with dependents, or those in occupations requiring deferment. 


* naa oe CRITE SERPRSS UD eeaeiete DEFERMENT OF STUDENTS AND INSTRUCTORS: Local boards were urg# 


achievements: 








. : to “seriously consider’’ deferment for students and instructors “in certain 9 
pgp te ties Gee cae ane — cialized professional fields in which dangerously low levels of manpower a R 
plastic-plywood Langley. _ found to exist.” Mentioned were aeronautical, civil, electrical, chemical, mini 
+ The first. aircraft ine to h automotive sil of Pe metallurgical, mechanical and radio engineers, physicists and chemists. ; 
“4 all a SEPARATION OF INDUCTED MEN FROM ACTIVE MILITARY SERVICE W | 
And right now more pioneering Franklin firsts that will make a provided for in revised regulations drawn up by the War Dept. Discharge * 
revolutionary contribution to military aviation are being developed transfer to reserves are permitted because of: disability, minority, fraudulent ~<a 
and produced at Aircooled Motors. listment, desertion, inaptness or undesirable traits, conviction by civil court, co 
venience of the government, writ of habeas corpus, dishonor, erroneous ind 
tion, importance to national interest, key man in industry. 





Fruniahy . 
Department of Agriculture 








TWO STUDIES ISSUED ON AIRCRAFT WOOD are titled “Moisture Conte 


* AIRCOOLED MOTORS CORPORATION * 
YRACUSE, N.Y Strength Adjustment for Wood” and “Shrinkage of Wood.” Requests for @ 
should be addressed to Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 
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Republic Thunderbolts Dominate the Upper Air 


LIMBING swiftly through the thin air and dead cold 
C of the Stratosphere, the Republic P-47 Thunder- 
bolt is an efficient challenge to the highest-flying enemy 
bombers. Designed especially for high-altitude combat, 
the Thunderbolt makes full use of the four-bladed 


Curtiss Electric Propeller with which it is equipped. 
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BREWSTER AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION : ' sibility 
which 


THE MINISTRY OF AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION, LONDON, HAVE ' In 
ment o 


SENT THE FOLLOWING MESSAGE FOR BREWSTER 
prepare 


AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION:- 
7 drawin; 
ALL PILOTS PRAISE BUFFALOS’ FINE SPEED AND } —, 
MANOEUVERABILITY. AN RAF PILOT RECONNOITERING IN A , enced 
BUFFALO OVER THAILAND WAS ATTACKED AND PURSUED 7 i. 
BY FIVE JAPANESE NAVAL AIRCRAFT AND SEVEN " it will : 
MESSERSCHMITT 110S BUT OUT-PACED AND OUT-WITTED | ~~ 
ALL OF THEM. OTHER BUFFALOS PILOTED BY AUSTRALIANS pry 
IN THE PENANG RAID SHOT DOWN FOUR OUT OF NINE auto in 
JAPANESE DIVE BOMBERS. ten of 
. look an 


BRITISH AIR COMMISSION ™!, of word 


AMERICAN WARPLANES PROVE THEIR WORTH 


Dispatches from all fighting fronts praise the 
superior performance of the Curtiss Tomahawk 
and Kittyhawk, Bell Airacobra, North Amer- 

, . es 
ican Mustang, Lockheed Lightning and Brewster U. S. wrensa heey 
Buffalo fighters — and the terrific striking power Are Making a 
of American bombers. In the hands of the com- Account of Selves 
bat pilots of the United Nations, American-built e i pee 15, iat 


warplanes have acquitted themselves with honor. Brewstci Buttes 
PvACe ™ 


FOR LASTING MASTERY OF THE AIR 


FIGHTERS AND DIVE BOMBERS 
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Britons Decry Stiff 
U.S. Pilot Tests 


British air cadets who fail- 
ed to make the grade as 
pilots in the U. S. complain 
that American standards of 
examination are “far too 
high” for wartime needs, ac- 
cording to reports from Lon- 
don. More than half of the 
British youths sent to the 
U. S. for pilot training are 
washed out, it was said. 

The disappointed trainees, 
some of whom will undergo 
instruction in England as 
gunners or observers, ex- 
plained that the majority 
were rejected because of 
“dangerous flying” or “me- 
chanical flying.” 








Materiel Division 
(Continued from page 3) 











acteristics, that Unit studies it 
from the point of view of technical 
possibility.” 


Always there is, as put by an 
engineer, the “shotgun wedding” of 
military demand and technical pos- 
sibility, “the final termination of 
which is invariably a compromise.” 

In the earliest stages of develop- 


ment of a completely new design, 


Design Development engineers 
"prepare the performance curves, 
“drawings and technical data and, 
after clearing them with the Air 

Corps Board, composed of experi- 
enced members of Combat Com- 
mand’s tactical squadrons, a paint- 
) ing is made of the finished craft as 
it will appear ready for flight. (The 
reproductions on is page and 
on Page 1 were made from such 
paintings—Editor’s Note.) 

This idea, borrowed from the 
auto industry, aids Air Corps chiefs 
in gaining an immediate concep- 
tion of how the new plane will 
look and operate, saving thousands 
of words of description. 
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Association Will 
Compile Data on 
Company Exhibits 


The American Association of 
Museums, with headquarters at the 
Smithsonian Institution, Washing- 
ton, D. C., is preparing a book on 
company museums which will de- 
vote space to aviation collections. 

The survey will give attention 
to permanent collections and ex- 
hibits maintained by business con- 
cerns relating to the company’s 
contemporary work, its past history, 
or the field in which it operates. 





J. N. Moyer, the assistant who 
at present prepares these paintings 
for the Air Corps, formerly per- 
formed similar work for Chrysler 
Corp. 

After conferences on the new 
design are completed, work on the 
design itself is begun. When draw- 
ings and data on the new design 
are finished, they are sent to the 
chief of the experimental engineer- 
ing section who is charged with 
the purchase of experimental 
equipment. The plans are then 
submitted to the Air Corps Board, 
responsible for the directive. 

“Even if considered favorably by 
this Board, it will still probably be 
several years before the design 
reaches public knowledge, by 
which time at least part of the 
strangeness will have been elimi- 
nated by predecessors which have 
prepared the way for it,” accord- 
ing to the engineers. 

This, then, is the essence of the 
Air Corps’ “surprise” release of 
Feb. 1, a story of “airplanes of the 
future,” a story of the paradox of 
mass production and experimental 
design, both foremost Air Force 
objectives; a story recalling that 
man has far excelled nature in the 
speed, range, height, and efficiency 
of flight—All of which adds up to 
a lot of speculation as to why the 
American public in this year, Anno 
Domini, 1942, is permitted a look- 
see at strange paintings of flying 
fish, swallow, and bat shapes. 
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Reinforcements for the RAF at Maxwell Field 
British Trainees are Anxious to Get Into Fighter Planes 





Row on Row of Link Trainers 


Randolph Field Now Has 37 of Them 





Successor to OPM 
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Col. Carter Appointed 
Aide to Maj. Moseley 


Col. Clifton Carroll Carter, dean 
of faculty at West Point from 1931 
to his retirement in 1940, has been 
appointed as- 
sistant to the 
president of 
Cal - Aero 
Academy and 
its associated 
organizations 
including Cur- 
tiss - Wright 
Technical In- 
stitute, Mira 
Loma Flight 
Academy and 
Polaris Flight 
Academy, ac- 
cording to announcement by Maj. 
C. C. Moseley, president. 

As assistant to the president, Col. 
Carter will help coordinate the 
military, academic, industrial and 
operational activities of the schools 
with the training program of the 
Army Air Corps. He is author of 
“Simple Aerodynamics and the Air- 
plane,” now in its fifth edition. 





Col. Carter 
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Fortnightly Review 


(Continued from page 1) 


After noting a whole series of reasons for slowness in produc- 
i tion as submitted by the War Department, the Truman Com- 
i mittee comments as follows: “It now appears obvious that the 
} above reasons for failures of production are but excuses. Any 
} shortages which are claimed should have been eliminated long 
since by proper planning and organization.” 

It is quite evident not only in the Truman Committee report, 
but also in the Vinson report in the House, that the core of the 
whole aircraft problem goes by a very straight and direct route 
to the lack of an over-all air policy for the nation. It is too late 
to establish a national policy when war is declared. National 
policy must be thoroughly integrated in government and indus- 
try before it can make itself felt in production. 

The Truman Committee skirted about the edges of the major 
problem. This problem is one of giving aviation its proper top- 
most place in defense thinking and it is all too painfully clear 
that the present Administration did almost nothing from 1932 to 
date to prepare and establish a national air policy. Certainly the 
manufacturers cannot be blamed for they are only the instru- 
mentalities—the production chiefs—in putting a national policy 
to work. The fact remains that the government’s air chiefs were 
not ready for the task which awaits them at this present hour or 
if they were ready—as some of them were—they were completely 
hamstrung by prejudice, red tape, jealousies and lack of vision 
and policy. 

| Had the nation that gave birth to the airplane been fully awake 
' to the potentialities of the airplane, the Truman Committee would 
snot have found so many obvious flaws in the present hastily- 
conceived program. 
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Where Truman Erred 


Re GEN. H. H. ARNOLD has cleared up some misconceptions 
about our pursuit planes. The Truman Committee generally 


“panned” our pursuits and General Arnold followed up the re | 


port during an appearance before a joint session of the House 
and Senate Appropriations Committees. Especially did the Gep. 
eral defend the Curtiss P-40 against criticism. Just where the 
criticism originated isn’t clear but the General did a real service 
by letting the Congressional Committees know that the P-40 has 


would probably claim that the P-40, at least in its early models | 


was without peer in the world. But each new model has repre. 
sented distinct improvements. In the Libyan campaign and other 
war sectors the P-40 has been doing an effective and valuable 
job. Congressional investigating committees, no matter how sip. 
cere they may be, invariably have a difficult time evaluating 
complex subjects and it was unfair to the industry to generalize 
as the Truman Committee did when it reported on the quality 
of our pursuits. 


A United Transport System 


f bpowy NEWSPAPERS are referring more and more frequently 
to the “United Nations,” the U. S. and its many allies who 
signed the no-separate-peace agreement in Washington. One step 
after another is being taken to unite the war effort as much a 
possible because the goal is a common one. 

One of the most important factors in the united effort is fast 
communication by air and it may well be that before the war 
goes on much longer it will become expedient to merge for the 
duration of the war all of the available air transport equipment 
of the United Nations. Commercial airlines, especially internal 
domestic routes, should not be disturbed. 


But the international situation needs coordination and we fear | 
that there are too many independent efforts now being made to | 


establish air transport services without a sufficient guarantee of 
efficiency. Only recently the Navy Department announced the 
establishment of its own non-commercial air transport service. 

Early in the war the British and Dutch found it expedient to 
coordinate their airline services. There had already been a prec- 
edent in the merging of shipping under a coordinated control 
Today with the war being waged in every part of the world, it 
would seem only logical that some centralized control by the 
United Nations would be desirable. It would—or should—resul 
in economy of personnel, ground facilities, and the use of al 
equipment to the fullest. 

Right now there is a waste in transport ground facilities. The 
British are using the base at Baltimore for their trans-Atlantic 
clipper service. Mechanics are hard to get and aren’t busy all 
of the time. These clippers could better be serviced at one of our 
bases. It is our understanding that Pan American Airways would 
welcome a chance to fit into a world-wide scheme of coordina 
tion whereby common ground facilities could be used in the 
interest of pooling and moving airplanes to whatever part of the 
world needed them most for urgent shipments. 

There is only one condition under which such a United Nations 
air transport coordination could be established, however. Airline 
routes and “franchises” would have to be frozen solidly until 
after the war. No airline should use the war emergency to foster 
its post-war plans at the expense of a competitor. 

We suggest the United Nations consider an over-all impartial 
war-time air transport coordination for international transporte 
tion. That is the only way that all equipment, personnel and 
ground facilities can be used to the fullest extent, 


The Mitchell Bomber 


H. “DUTCH” KINDELBERGER has deserved more than 

¢ one medal for production excellence as president of North 

American Aviation Inc. But right now he deserves one for 

excellence in another direction. He has named the NA B-2 

medium bomber the “Mitchell” in honor of the great air general 

who saw America’s destiny in the air two decades ago. May 
there be thousands of them streaking over enemy lines. 
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Volume With Short Hauls 


HOSE SKEPTICS of five and 10 years ago who believed 

there was no future in short-haul airline traffic should note 
the report of the Civil Aeronautics Board just issued. During 
the past fiscal year, more than one-half of the airline passengers 
in the U. S. traveled less than 250 miles per trip. Not only that, 
but the average airline trip during the year was 369 miles. Ever 
since 1935, when the average trip was 438 miles, the distance has 
been falling. When it comes to volume traffic, it’s the short-haul 
passenger who is filling the seats. 





Wasting Our Training Facilities 


HE NUMBER of pilot and mechanic training facilities in 
the U. S. now going to waste is a disgrace to a great country 
at war. 

Nowhere is the need for an all-over air control more clearly 
demonstrated than in training. The present program is hit- 
and-miss, inconclusive of the many facilities available, and far 
under capacity from coast to coast. If this is an air war, here is 
where the emphasis should be placed: training of pilots and 
mechanics. 

Let’s use a case history to illustrate the point. It is a typical, 
not an exceptional, case. It is singled out only for purposes of 
demonstration. It is, on the face of it, a black mark against our 
current training program. 

The case history is Airways Inc. headed by a staunch, rugged 
and alert Yankee, Wesley Marden. Its main base is Waterville, 
Me. It has operations at seven airports in Maine and Vermont. 
It was organized in 1931 and has had a successful history. 

Here are the facilities in equipment and personnel: five pilots 
with primary rating, five pilots with secondary rating, three pilots 
with secondary and cross-country rating. Nearly all of the pilots 
have 1,000 hours and several have had multi-motored experience. 
There are 11 licensed (A & E) mechanics, including a chief who 
can be classed as exceptionally able. It has 10 mechanics helpers, 
and six miscellaneous personnel. 

In equipment it has 15 Cub trainers, 1 Cub coupe, 2 Cub cruisers, 
2 Stinsons of 320 hp., 6 Waco trainers, 1 Monocoupe, and 5 mis- 
cellaneous planes—40 airplanes for training. It has completely 
equipped hangars, repair shops and stock rooms. 

Its record: 500 CPT pilots trained since 1939. More than 100 
of these are now flying in the Army and Navy. Some have be- 
come instructors in the Army, the RAF, and with the CAA. 
It rolled up no less than 25,000 flying hours in a recent 18- 
months period 

Right now Airways Inc. is equipped to train 75 pilots every 
two weeks in the CPT primary, and 50 pilots every 10 weeks in 
CPT secondary—or it could expand to 50 pilots every 12 weeks 
in the Army primary. That’s over 1,500 pilots a year. 

Right now Airways Inc. could train 50 to 100 A & E mechanics 
at a time. 

But right now Airways Inc. is faced with financial disaster. 
So are a lot of other well-equipped operators. We could name 
many. They are scattered from coast to coast. The present CPT 
course is less than enough to keep operating. Unless something 
is done right now, Airways Inc. will fold up. 

What’s the answer? The answer should be very clear. The 
Army, Navy and CAA must get together to use every possible 
training facility for mechanics. Capable mechanics schools are 
barely able to make ends meet except for those relatively few 
who have Army contracts, and few of them are operating at 
capacity. 

The answer is that every good local or regional operator with 
pilots, ground facilities and airplanes, must be utilized to the 
fullest in training pilots and instructors. 

The Army has finally lowered its high requirements for cadets. 
This should have been done long ago. With this ill-conceived 
barrier out of the way, the next step is to remove the non- 
sensical conception that all pilot training must be carried on in 
the southern part of the U. S. Training under ideal conditions 
in sunny weather certainly puts beautiful tans on the cadets, but 
it plays hob with these same pilots when they have to fly in 
winter weather in the North. 

The accident record in the North during the past few months 
has confirmed beyond peradventure of doubt that pilots must be 
given instruction in bad weather conditions. We can’t afford to 
lose pilots and costly airplanes simply because the pilots were 
not accustomed to landing between banks of snow under cross- 
wind conditions, or because they weren’t accustomed to low ceil- 
ings. War doesn’t operate solely in the sunny south or in the 
tropics. Let’s use training facilities in every part of the country. 
Acclimatization and familiarization must take place in something 
besides clear skies—W. W. P. 
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AEROPHOTOGRAPHY 
SURVEYING, by James 
Lieut. Col. 


AND’ AERO- 
W. Bagley, 
U. S. Army, Retired, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y.; 324 pp.; $3.50. 


Broad in scope, logical in arrange- 
ment, and strictly up to date, this new 
text covers the fields of standard map- 
ping and exploration mapping. The 
chief aim of the book is to deal with 
aerial photographs, standard laboratory 
practice and the various methods of 
utilizing aerial photographs for making 
standard and exploratory maps, mosaics, 
and engineering surveys. It is the re- 
sult of studies carried out through many 
years and the substance of lectures 
given at the Institute of Geographical 
Exploration of Harvard University dur- 
ing the last four years. 

The book holds closely to tested prac- 
tices and methods that will stand up 
under mathematical examination, but ap- 
proximate methods adequate for prac- 
tical purposes and in some respects 
more valuable than rigorous solutions 
and less demanding in expense or labor 
are also treated. 


= s. 

& 
FIFTY FAMOUS FLYERS, by Dick 
Kirschbaum; Charles Dewar Co., 


Newark, N. J.; 15c. 

The ubiquitous and irrepressible avia- 
tion editor of the Newark Evening 
News has gathered together between 
two paper covers 50 of his best sketched 
biographies of famous flyers. The car- 
tooning is good, the subjects well 
handied. The flyers range from Joe 
Crosson, who flies in Alaska, to Al 
Williams, Bernt Balchen, Jack Knight, 
Benny Griffin and many others, in- 
cluding a number of top airline pilots. 
Devon Francis of the AP has provided 
a brief introduction. It’s a worthy addi- 
tion to the aeronautical library. 


& 

THE AERO ENGINEER’S MANUAL, by 
P. H. Simpson; Chemical Publishing 
Co., Inc., 236 King St., Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; 123 pp.; $2.50. 

This is a handy manual compiled in 
question-and-answer style and giving 
essential and concise information on the 
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Calendar 


(Events listed below are subject to 
cancellation without notice) 


JAN. 28-30—Institute of the Aero- 
nautical Sciences, 10th Annual 
Meeting, Pupin Physics Labora- 
tories, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 

FEB. 21-MAR. I—2d Eastern Light 
Airplane Exhibition, Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, New York, N. Y. 

APR. 23-25—5Sth Annual Southwest 
Aviation Conference, Hotel 
Muehlebach, Kansas City, Mo. 

APR. 23-25—Women's National 
Aeronautical Association, An- 
nual Convention. Hotel Phillips, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

MAY 1-2—3d New England Aviation 
Conference, Providence, R. |. 











principles and accessories of 
aero-engines. It is intended mainly for 
use by those engaged in aero-engine 
maintenance work. Questions have been 
selected to provide detailed and re- 
liable information, and answers strike 
a desirable mean between the super- 
ficial type and the highly scientific ex- 
position. 


general 


Other New Books 


PLASTICS CATALOG 1942, published 
by Plastics Catalogue Corp., 122 £. 
42d St., New York, N. Y., is a tabbed 
and leatherbound volume containing 
charts and color illustrations and sec- 
tions on plastics in defense, materials, 
plastics engineering, production oper- 
ations, machinery and equipment, 
laminates and vulcanized fiber, plastic 
coatings, synthetic fibers and rubbers, 
index and directory; 624 pp.; $5. 


PRACTICAL ARC WELDING: A Text- 
book by W. J. Chaffee; Hobart Trade 
School Inc., Box EW 80, Troy, O.; 
516 pp.; $2. A text of fundamentals 
and modern welding procedures, in- 
tended for both beginners—who will 
find it comprehensible, and technical 
men—who will find a wealth of prac- 
tical welding data in it. 














LEETWINGS’ new basic trainer, 
BT-12, now being produced in 
quantity for the U. S. Army Air 
Forces, is the world’s first military air- 
plane built principally of stainless 
- and it’s 100% welded! This 
new ship will be ‘“‘air-ancestor”’ to 


steel . . 


many bigger and faster planes yet 
unborn. 


—FLEETWINGS- 
Vlas a tk y-Cral . 
tn sManless seed! 


It’s natural that Fleetwings should 
design and build the BT-12 for their 
engineers have long pioneered in de- 
veloping spot-welding equipment to 
speed production of stainless steel 
aircraft and parts . . . so that Fleet- 
wings has become the world’s largest 
manufacturer of stainless steel planes 
and structural aircraft parts. In using 


stainless steel so extensively, Fleet- 
wings relieves, in part, the shortage of 


other materials for aircraft. 
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Bait for Battle... 






THE FIRST graduate of the Southern Airways Training School who downs an 
enemy warplane will be rewarded with the $1,000 defense bond offered by Frank 
W. Hulse (center), president of the elementary Air Corps flying school at Decatur, 
Ala. Cadets eyeing the prize they'd all like to win are (left to right), W. D. 


egujfiment 








Roster of military airplane manufacturers who obtain fleeter 
wing-surfaces and other parts from Fleetwings reads like 
Uncle Sam’s “‘All-American of the Air’’—Brewster, Douglas, 
Martin, Republic, Vega, Vought-Sikorsky, Vultee. 
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lo speed production of fins, elevators, stabilizers and rudders 
. . « for planes ranging in size from small trainers to giant 
Flying Fortresses . . . Fleetwings has pioneered with ten new 
efficient final-assembly lines. A jig rolls down each line, and 
each worker on the line does only one or two simple opera- 
tions instead of several. Output of aircraft parts has been 
more than tripled by this Fleetwings innovation! 


“ON 
2 47 
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Recently Fleetwings has put into operation a number of 
electric arc-welding machines to complement the many 
spot-welding and seam-welding machines pioneered by 
Fleetwings engineers. As a result, Fleetwings is able to build 
aerodynamically superior planes and structural parts, lighter 
because they’re rivetless . . . with more than 25% faster pro- 
duction, fewer man hours per plane or part, and substantially 


lower assembly costs. 
\ 
\ AS 


\ 
i” 
= 


Hydraulic valves, specially designed for operating retractable 
landing gear, wing flaps, machine gun banks and other 
devices, have been a saajor development in the large line of 
Fleetwings’ hydraulic equipment. For instance, Fleetwings 
recently designed a new hydraulic gun-charging valve that 
charges ten machine guns, individually or simultaneously, 
faster and more efficiently than previous devices . . . yet re- 
duces by 60% the amount of tubing, connections and fittings 
ordinarily required. 
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“KEEP ’EM FLYING” 


Incorporated 


BRISTOL PENNSYLVANIA 


Hart, W. S. Nelson, P. R. Perlowin and J. Vaughan. 








What Others Say 


MAJ. AL WILLIAMS—“Japan must be bombed to defeat.” 


C. E. WOOLMAN, Delta Air Lines—“When this war is ended, 
we will find the air industry advanced at least a dozen years 
almost overnight.” 


CIO’s AMERICAN AIRCRAFT BUILDER—“In the last year, the 
organization activities of the aircraft division of the UAW-CIO 
have directly resulted in boosting the average wage in the air- 
craft industry almost 10c per hour.” 


LT. GEN. WILLIAM S. KNUDSEN, when asked if he had ap- 
peared as a witness before the Truman Committee—“I do not 
remember at the moment. I have been before so many com- 
mittes that I am a little bit uncertain, but I do not think I was.” 


THE AEROPLANE (British)—“The fighter position in Great 
Britain is more satisfactory than that of the bombers. Thus, 
we shall probably find that the U. S. supplies us chiefly with 
bombers in the future, keeping the majority of American 
fighters for America’s defense.” 


NEW YORK TIMES—“In our own effort it is obvious that 
every emphasis must now be own on airpower and the 
auxiliaries of airpower .. . It means the development of helicop- 
ters or other new forms of airpower capable of important war 
uses to which present types of planes are not adapted.” 


THE AEROPLANE—“Britain may yet have cause to rejoice in 
her foresight in establishing the first independent air force. 
Employed and developed with real vision it will enable a nation 
nurtured on the sea to survive in all her greatness in the Air 
Age which is dawning.” 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT—“We've been busy flying about the state 
(Texas) helping CAP get organized . In our state there has 
been some confusion because we already have a state defense 
guard with an auxiliary ‘air corps’ operating under the Adjutant 
General. Leaders of the state air guard say their organization 
is military. CAP of course is strictly civilian. Are we to have 
two distinct organizations splitting up civil aviation in our state? 
Can members of one organization resign to join the other? Can 
you belong to both groups? These are some of the questions 
that keep cropping up. This is a condition that parallels a na- 
tional situation that is far too widespread in many of our govern- 
mental activities—the division of authority and over-lapping of 
agencies.” 





3 Members Named to Illinois Commission 





THREE new members have been 
appointed to the Illinois Aeronau- 
tics Commission by Gov. Dwight 
H. Green, who has urged the group 
to take an active part immediately 
in the national and state defense 
programs. 

Membership of the commission 
now consists of Ben Regan of Chi- 







cago, chairman, succeeding Col. L. 
P. Bonfoey of Quincy; Lyman 
Sherwood of Chicago, succeeding 
Merrill C. Meigs of Evanston; C. 
W. Chiles, Springfield to a 
executive, succeeding Edward J. 
Lorenz of Belleville; and Carl P. 
Slane, Peoria newspaper publisher, 
and Maurice L. Horner, Jr., of Chi- 
cago, reappointed. 
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Airlines’ War Value Recognized 





P * * 

riorities 
Public Assured Travel 
Will Not be Disrupted: 
ATA Moves to Capital 


J NCREASING recognition of 
the importance of scheduled 
air transportation to the war 
effort resulted in the establish- 
ment on Jan. 19 of priorities 
for passenger seats and cargo 
space on the domestic airlines. 

From the White House down, 
government officials—and cer- 
tain private individuals—now 
get first call on airline seats, 
but the War Dept. has assured 
the public that these priorities 
will not seriously curtail avail- 
able space. 
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Handling Space Priorities 
Airline Men Help the Army* 


} Under a schedule established by 
i Brig. Gen. Donald H. Connolly, 
military director of civil aviation, 
those entitled to priority are: 
@1. Personnel of the White 
House, upon personal request 
and identification. 
@2. Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps airplane pilots of their 
respective ferrying commands 
traveling under orders, upon 
presentation of such identifying 
orders. 
@3. Military personnel of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps and 
Allied missions who present 
travel orders directing travel by 
air. 
@4. Army and Navy equip- 
ment, ammunition, supplies and 
material essential to the war 
effort ordered for air movement 
by the War Dept. 
@5. Personnel of government 
departments and agencies and 
certain private personnel whose 
activities are essential to the 
war effort, other than military 
personnel, traveling on specific 
orders for priority travel by air, 
which certifies such travel is 
necessary to the _ successful 
prosecution of the war effort. 





®The office of the Military Director of Civil 

Aviation has called upon experienced airline men 

to handie seat and cargo space priority. Left 

* to right, standing, are bert E. Whitmer, TWA; 

M. F. Redfern, Air Transport Association; Edward 

» Pennsylvania-Central and James Rauen, 

" Sea is i. E. S. Gorrell, ATA presi- 

dent. Howard Kurtz of American Airlines, not 
shown, is also a member of the division. 


Although Gen. Connolly’s office 
establishes the priorities, reserva- 
tions continue to be made through 
regular established airline agencies. 
Once priorities are established, it is 
mandatory that the airlines assign 
space in accordance therewith. 

Government departments and 
agencies have been notified that 
consideration will be given only to 
requests for priorities received from 
the department or agency, and not 
from individuals. Persons not on 
government payrolls, but whose 
business is essential to the war 
effort, may be granted priorities, but 
only with the department or agency 
sanction. 

Gen. Connolly warned depart- 
ments and agencies that great care 
should be exercised in limiting 
priorities to those cases where such 
travel is essential, to avoid disrup- 
tion of civilian use of airlines. 

Handling the priorities in Gen. 
Connolly’s office are four experi- 
enced airline reservations men, on 
leave from their respective com- 
panies: 

Edward Sullivan, Pennsylvania- 
Central’s sales manager; Howard G. 
Kurtz, American’s superintendent of 
reservations and ticket offices; James 
Rauen, United’s manager of res- 
ervations service, and Robert E. 
Whitmer, TWA’s reservations super- 
intendent. 

Another war 
move last fort- 
night saw the 
transfer of the 
Air Transport 
Association’s 
headquarters 
from Chicago 
to Washington. 
ATA’s main 
offices are now 
at 1515 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., 
N. W., Wash- 
ington. 

The ATA announced that Capt. 
H. P. “Hi” Little, veteran United 
Air Lines pilot, has been named 
coordinator of airways traffic con- 
trol for the Association. Capt. Little, 
with offices in Washington, will 
work with all member airlines in 
coordinating flight practices and 
procedures. 


ANBA Formed 


Scooping their colleagues in other 
sections of the country, representa- 
tives of the five airlines serving Los 
Angeles have formed an Airline 
News Bureau Association, to cover 
the southern California area. 

“The purpose of ANBA is to in- 
terpret clearly for the benefit of 
press and airlines alike the dictates 
imposed upon publicity matter dur- 
ing the national emergency,” the 
group stated. 

“It is also the prime purpose of 
ANBA to act as the responsible 
voice of the airline industry in all 
press relations. Individual airline 
news bureaus shall function as in 
the past on all matters which are 
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Ordered on Seats, Cargo Space 


ATA’s New 
Head quarte 


The Ajr_ Transp 
Association of Ameri 
has moved its h 
quarters from Chi 
to the building 
pictured at 1515 
sachusetts Ave., N. 
Washington, D. C, J 
move brings ATA 
the center of de’ 
aviation activity. 
present, the Asso¢ 
tion is aiding 
Connolly's office 
travel priorities. Al 
has taken over the 

tire building. 
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non-military. However, the ANBA 
shall act as the medium by which 
means airline policy, whenever fea- 
sible, shall be explained to the pub- 
lic by means of press, radio and 
other media of public information.” 

Committee members are Clancy 
Dayhoff, TWA, chairman; Stu Faulk- 
ner, American; Car] Anderson, Pan 


American; Arthur LaVove, Uni 
and Peggy Guetter, Western 
Lines. 

Indication that nation-wide d 
light saving time, which goes ij 
effect Feb. 9, will not disrupt flig 
was seen in a United announcem 
that the company will make 
change in schedules. 








Nichols Committee Submits Three 
Accident Reports; Criticizes CA/ 


THREE accident reports, one con- 
taining pointed criticism of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
were submitted to the House last 
fortnight by the Select Committee 
to Investigate Air Accidents, headed 
by Rep. Jack Nichols (D., Okla.). 

The American Airlines accident 
at St. Louis on Dec. 11, 1940, was 
partially attributable to construc- 
tion work at the airport, the com- 
mittee said, adding that Capt. H. 
W. Susott was negligent in attempt- 
ing to land under existing condi- 
tions even though he was author- 
ized to do so under existing regu- 
lations. 

The CAA “was materially at 
fault” in its failure to raise mini- 
mum ceiling and possibly visibility 
upon commencement of construction 
work at the airport, the committee 
said. It also pointed out that a de- 
viation of the southwest leg of the 
St. Louis range was reported to 
CAA on Nov. 20, 1940, but was not 
corrected until Apr. 9, 1941, four 
months after the accident. 

CAA was further criticized for 


* demoting the principal communica- 


tions officer at St. Louis, “who had 
tried ineffectually” to secure cor- 
rective action on the range. 
Concerning the Eastern Air Lines 
accident at Savannah, Ga., on Oct. 
10, 1941, the committee said it was 
convinced “that if the pilot had 
exercised sound judgment or taken 
proper precautions there would 
have been no accident....He had 
ample gas to preceed to his alter- 


nate. There was no emergeng 
(CAB on Jan. 28 suspended CG 
Fred Cann’s license for a period 
30 days for landing when visib 
was less than one-half mile). 
The committee nevertheless 
that if Capt. Cann “had not fp 
sessed unusual ability as a pi 
this might very easily have beem 
fatal accident....” A dense gro 
fog and a billow of smoke, ¢ 
struction work at the airport, cd 
plete absence of runway ba 
lights, effect on the pilot of 
proximity of military planes, 
failure of pilot and co-pilot to 
to special weather broadcasts & 
Charleston and Savannah, 
listed as contributing factors. 
The Pan American Airways’ 
cident at San Juan on Oct. 3, 
“was due to but one thing, and f 
was the attitude of the airplane 
the time it first made contact 
the water,” the Nichols group 
Reflection of a full moon on 
glassy surface of the water diste 
Capt. C. A. Lorber’s depth pere 
tion, it noted. Failure of P, 
San Juan employes to perform ¢ 
tain routine duties in the 1 
manner and failure of Capt. La 
to land on the proper side of 
landing lights may have contribu 
A CAB report issued Jan. 16 
the probable cause of the PAA ae 
dent was “the failure of the 
to exercise requisite caution 
skill in landing. The smooth 
face of the water... constituted 
substantial contributing factor. 








CIObO#U oe KOLLSMAN’S LOCKHEED 


LABORATORY TESTS ARMY-NAVY AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS 


Every day, pilots of the United States and 
Allied forces are learning new lessons in 
combat flying. 

As a result, suggestions for improving instru- 
ments constantly come from men on the 
fighting fronts. 

And constantly, Kollsman is faced with the 
problem of exploring the worth of new ideas. 
Improvements are made by master craftsmen. 
But no matter how expert the work in the 





shop, the instruments must be tested and 
proved under actual flight conditions. 

This is the job of Kollsman’s Lockheed Fly- 
ing Laboratory . . . a job that saves the military 
forces precious time . . . and delivers to them 
instruments ever approaching perfection . . . 


To keep ‘em flying . . 


hOLLSMAN 


AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS 
VUAMOM ZA 


SQUARE TJ COMPANY f=) 


ELMHURST, NEW YORK «© GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


. to keep ’em fighting! 
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OLUTION of the air mail 

pick-up question, adjust- 
ment of mail rates to meet 
war-time costs, and the fur- 
nishing of sufficient airline 
equipment are among the 
major problems facing the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, according 
to that agency’s annual report 
for the year ended June 30, 
1941. 

The close relationship between 
the functions of the Board and the 
national defense program was also 
emphasized in the report. 

“The important part played by 
airpower in the present war in 
Europe is clear to everyone, and 
although military aviation forms 
the first line of defense, civil avia- 
tion can by no means be over- 
} looked and has been found to be of 
}, vital importance to those countries 
as engaged in hostilities,” it 
said. 


364 Planes 


During the fiscal year 1941, U. S. 
domestic airlines sold 34 transports 
to the British and released 13 more 
for Lend-Lease, the Board stated, 
adding that these were in addition 
to 11 sold to the British during the 
preceding fiscal year. On June 30, 
1941, the airlines had 364 planes 
with capacity of slightly more than 
6,800 seats. 


“This capacity is not adequate to 
meet the rapid increase in traffic 
and the Board has become increas- 
ingly concerned with the immediate 
problem which this shortage pre- 
sents,” the report asserted. 

Substantial government aid to the 
airlines continues to be necessary 
if air transportation is to be de- 
veluped in accordance with the de- 
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clared policy of the Act, the Board 
claimed. “Accordingly, the function, 
in connection with air mail rate- 
making, of determining the need of 
the carriers for mail compensation 
sufficient to develop and maintain 
an air transportation system ade- 
quate to meet the requirements of 
commerce and national defense, as 
well as of the postal service, re- 
mained and will remain one of the 
most important functions of the 
Board, occupying an important part 
of the time and efforts of the Board 
and its staff. 


Rising Price Scale 


“Indeed, it appears that the prob- 
lem of measuring and making pro- 
per allowance for increasing costs 
due to a rising price scale is rapidly 
becoming one of the major prob- 
lems of the Board in the exercise 
of its rate-making function.” 

One of the most important prob- 
lems facing the Board is the deter- 
mination of the extent to which air 
mail pick-up service can be de- 
veloped without undue cost to the 
government, the report said. 

“Although service of the type 
here proposed can no longer be 
described as truly experimental, it 
is still in an early stage of com- 
mercial evolution. The service has 
not yet developed to the extent 
that a true indication of its ulti- 
mate value can be correctly esti- 
mated.” 

During fiscal 1941, CAB granted 
seven new domestic routes totaling 
4,289 miles, and three foreign routes 
totaling 3,772 miles. Ten extensions 
totaling 4,271 miles were also 
awarded. 

The Board said it “has given a 
great deal of thought and study to 
the broad subject of the future de- 
velopment of air transportation. It 
is believed that after the present 
war civil aviation will be one of the 









Pogue Takes Oath 
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L. WELCH POGUE, left, was sworn in as a member of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board on Jan. 15. At the same time, he was appointed chairman of the Board 
for 1942. Administering the oath is Wendell Berge, Assistant Attorney General. 
Pogue succeeded G. Grant Mason, Jr. on the Board. 
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‘CAB Report Cites Pick-Up Question, 
Rates, Equipment as Major Problems 


principal aids in world rehabili- 
tation from the standpoint of both 
economic and human welfare.” 

In order to be fully prepared to 
carry out the responsibilities of 
fostering the sound development of 
air transportation, not only from 
the standpoint of present require- 
ments but also from the standpoint 
of future post-war development, 
“the Board has assigned a special 
staff to make a comprehensive sur- 
vey of those factors which are 
deemed to be relevant to the crea- 
tion of a future air transportation 
pattern.” 


George Neal Named 
CAB General Counsel 


GEORGE C. NEAL, formerly as- 
sistant general counsel of the Civil 
has 


Aeronautics Board, been 
named general 
counsel,  suc- 
ceeding L. 


Welch Pogue, 





recently ap- 
pointed a CAB 
member and 
chairman. 
Stuart G. 
Tipton, who 
has been hand- 
ling safety ,%X- SA 
legal matters, Neal 


was named as- 

sistant general 

counsel in charge of economic legal 
matters. Charles Z. German was 
appointed assistant general counsel 
to handle safety problems. 


Neal was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Ohio law school in 1934, 
and worked with the law firm of 
Squire, Sanders and Dempsey of 
Cleveland until he joined the Treas- 
ury Dept. in 1936. He has been 
with the CAA and CAB since 
Sept. 1, 1938. 








—————, 


PAA Circles World 


Pan American Airways’ 
Pacific Clipper, en route 
from Noumea to Auckland 
when the Japs attacked 
Pearl Harbor Dec. 7, ar- 
rived in New York Jan. 6 
by taking the “long way 
around.” Flying over a 
course never before traced 
by air, the Clipper, com- 
manded by Capt. Robert 
Ford, proceeded via_ the 
Middle East and the South 





Atlantic to LaGuardia 
Field. 

A total of 31,500 miles 
was covered from San 


Francisco, where the plane 
originated Dec. 2, to New 
York. Only the flight crew 
and members of PAA’s 
south Pacific stations were 
aboard. Capt. Ford de- 
scribed the flight as a 
“routine operation.” 














PAA Ups Fares, Cuts 


Baggage Allowance 


PAN AMERICAN Airways hg 
increased its trans-Ailantic fap 
$100 and has drastically reduced 
each passenger’s free baggage al 
lowance. 

One-way fare to Lisbon has been 
raised from $525 to $625 and round 
trip rate from $945 to $1,125. Ber 
muda one-way is up from $70 & 
$80 and round-trip from $120 
$144, 

On the middle and south Atlantic & 
Pacific and Alaskan services, pa 
sengers are now allowed only seven 
kilograms of baggage (15.4 Ibs.) re 
gardless of fare paid. Former a- 
lowances ranged from 55 to 75 lbs, 
depending on the fare. Latin Ame» 7 
ican allowances remain unchanged 

Reduction in baggage loads wil 
increase passenger capacity (on the 
Atlantic, Pacific and in Alaska 
government officials traveling om 
business will be allowed more than 
seven kilograms if the head of their 
agency certifies that such baggage 
is necessary in connection with the 
war effort). 








over to the Army 





Army Gets TWA’s 5 Stratoliners 


T WAS OFFICIALLY revealed Jan. 26 that TWA has turned 
its five Boeing Stratoliners. 
Dept. complimented TWA for its “patriotic action” and stated 
that the airline will be permitted to obtain other aircraft which 
will have a total capacity equal to that of the five Stratoliners. 
The Boeings, which carried 33 passengers and a crew of five 
in commercial use, are being stripped of their fittings in order 
to increase both capacity and range. 





The War 


i 








Probes Underway 
in TWA Accident 


HEARINGS to determine the 
probable cause of the TWA accident 
near Las Vegas, Nev., on Jan. 16 
were underway as this issue went 
to press. 

The DC-3, carrying Carole Lom- 
bard, 15 officers and men of the 
Air Corps Ferry Command, three 
other passengers, a crew of three, 
and over 600 Ibs. of mail, crashed 


against an 8,700-ft. mountain. Al 
aboard were killed. ; 

In addition to the CAB invest 
gation, being held in Los Angel 
by Examiner Robert W. Chrisp, i 
House Select Committee to & 
vestigate Air Accidents is also cor 
ducting a probe. The Army is cok & 
laborating. 

Crew of the plane was: Wayne © 
Williams, captain; Morgan A. Gik 
lette, pilot, and Miss A. F 
stewardess. It was TWA's first # 
cident in 18,000,000 miles of ig 
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, completely meets every service requirement. 
One such unit is the Model 2250-B2 Power Brake Valve. This valve gives true 
straight line performance the “feel” of direct pressure application being inherent 


in its advanced design. The valve has a unique pressure warning feature as the brake 


pedal will depress with no load when there is no pressure in the supply system 
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The external leaf spring lever is adjustable for given brake pressures and pedal 
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fare travel. Also readily accessible is an adjusting screw for governing rate of flow 
. through the exhaust port. The valve design achieves the absolute minimum of 

packing friction which contributes greatly to its unusually high efficiency. Weight 

a also has been held to a minimum...only 2.4 pounds complete with spring lever 
10 to Installation and performance data will be furnished on request to engineering 
0 t personnel of the aircraft manufacturers 
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Eastern Engineering Representative Canadian Engineering Office 


J. HENRY REISNER, Hagerstown, Maryland D. A. THOMAS, Mor., 302 Bay St., Toronto, Can. 
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CAB Approves Travel Card 
Plan But Asks 7 Changes 


HE Civil Aeronautics Board on 
Jan. 12 gave general approval 
to continuance of the air travel 
ard plan and government dis- 
counts, but withheld final decision 
on certain details for six months 
to permit modification of certain 
gecific “objectionable features.” 
Extensive hearings were held in 
1940, upon CAB’s initiative, to de- 
cide whether the 15% discount al- 
lowed travel plan subscribers was 
discriminatory. All airlines except 
TWA favored retention of the plan. 
TWA advocated a central agency 
to handle the plan for all airlines. 
In its an a. the Board, 
explaining at e plan accounts 
for approximately one-half of the 
total passenger revenue, concluded 
that “we are unable to find that 
the discount extended has resulted 
in a lesser amount of passenger 
revenue, or in retarding the steadily 
increasing revenues which the in- 
dustry has been experiencing. On 
the contrary, it appears, all 
elements considered, that it has in- 
creased revenues beyond what they 
would have been without the plan. 
A large part of the transportation 
sold under the plan would not have 
been sold except for the discount. 
“It appears that there is no com- 
petitive relationship in the cus- 
tomary sense between the classes of 
traffic involved, that the reduced 
rates are reasonably open to all, 
that the plan constitutes a con- 
venience and benefit to a consider- 
able part of the traveling public, 
that the interests of the carriers 
are reasonably protected, and that 
the difference in rates is not clearly 
improperly adjusted with reference 
to the actual savings and profit to 
the carrier flowing from the plan.” 
However, CAB said, seven ele- 
ments should be modified: (1) the 
present low minimum on use of 
the plan—$300 per year; (2) dis- 
crimination against travel agents by 
not permitting them to use the 
plan; (3) personal use of the plan 
by employes of subscribers; (4) re- 
striction against an airline soliciting 
subscribers of another carrier; (5) 
lack of uniformity among carriers 
in administration of the plan; (6) 
failure of the lines to publish com- 
plete plan contracts in tariffs, and 
(7) possibility of abuse by govern- 
ment employes. 


$425 Minimum 


On point 1, CAB said that “the 
amount of the minimum use should 
be increased to the amount of the 
deposit now required, that is, $425. 

here is no sound reason for a 
Gtieemee between the two amounts 

- Any plan for a discount based 
on : volume should require a mini- 
mum that substantially exceeds the 
cost of any single round-trip that 
is frequently made.” 

Commenting on point 2, the Board 
pointed out that exclusion of travel 
agents from the benefits of the plan 
“merely because of the nature of 
their business, constitutes the 
singling out of individuals within 
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SWF Suspends 


for Duration 


Southwest Feeder Airlines, 
which has asked CAB for 
several air mail pick-up and 
passenger routes, has closed 
its Ft. Worth office and re- 
leased all employes “for the 
duration.” The company will 
retain its office at 30 Pine 
St., New York City. Thomas 
Hardin, SWF president, em- 
phasized that the closing was 
purely a war-time suspension 
made necessary by CAB’s 
decision not to consider new 
route applications at this 
time. Hardin expects to de- 
vote considerable time with 
the Federal Loan Agency. 
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a classification who are entitled to 
equality of treatment.” 

Point 3 brought the observation 
that “the principal argument ad- 
vanced in support of the practice of 
permitting employes of subscribers 
to obtain the discount for personal 
travel . . . is that it helps to im- 
prove the relationship between em- 
ployes and subscribers. We cannot 
subscribe to this as justification 
for the discrimination which there- 
by arises . : 


Competition Desirable 


Provision in the intercarrier 
agreement prohibiting a _ carrier 
from soliciting as subscribers users 
of air transport who are already 
subscribers through another airline 
“has a tendency to curtail the full 


and free competition which 
it is desirable to maintain,” CAB 
said in discussing point 4. It added 


that some modification should be 
made. 

On point 5, the decision said that 
uniformity in administering the 
plan could be gained by restoring 
the practice previously followed of 
billing the subscriber whenever the 
account falls below $250, in addition 
to monthly billings. 

The exact relationship between 
carrier and subscriber is a matter 
which should be set forth in the 
tariff “and this can best be ac- 
complished by reciting in the tariff 
the actual contracts which the sub- 
scriber must execute to obtain the 
benefits of the plan . . .” was the 
Board’s comment on point 6. 

On the last point, it was ex- 
plained that in some instances it 
is now possible for government em- 
ployes to obtain the 15% discount 
when traveling on personal busi- 
ness. 

“In order to insure proper ap- 
plication of the government dis- 
count and to remove apparent pos- 
sibilities of abuse, the tariff pro- 
vision should be amended to state 
that the discount is extended to 
the federal government and is ap- 
plicable only in instances in which 
the federal government pays for the 
transportation,” CAB said. 
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With Permission of U.S. . 


A FLYING OFFICE—an executive type Lockheed Lodestar—from which weighty 
decisions of state and world importance will be made, was dispatched recently from 


Lockheed Air Terminal, Burbank, Cal., for Brazil, where it will be used exclusively 

by President Vargas and staff. Built with the permission of the U. S. government, 

the plane will accommodate 12 persons, compared with the regular Lodestar's 
capacity of 17. 
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C.A. 8 APPLICATIONS, nEARINGS, DOCKETS” 
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Applications 





Ten airlines have filed petition for leave to intervene in the application of 
Universal Air Freight. 

Mid-Continent Airlines has asked CAB to authorize suspension of service at 
Ottumwa, Ia., until Apr. 1 because of snow conditions at the airport. 


CAB Decisions 


PAA Atlantic Amendment: CAB has amended the New York-Lisbon certificate 
of Pan American Airways to permit operations between those terminals via San 
Juan. Port of Spain. Belem, Natal and Bolama. Carriage of local passengers, 
mail or express between New York and San Juan, Port of Spain, Belem and 
Natal is prohibited. 

Travel Plan Approved: The air travel card plan has been approved by CAB, but 
several changes have been suggested. Complete story on page 31. 

Export Denied: The petition of American Export Airlines for rehearing, reargu- 
ment or reconsideration of the order, dated Dec. 4, 1941, which disapproved 
the application of Export to buy TACA, has been denied 





Hearings 


CAL Rate Case: Hearing was held Jan. 14-15 on application of Continental 
Air Lines for increased mail pay. Complete story on page 33. 


Miscellaneous 





Application Reinstated: Star Air Lines, Alaskan carrier, has been allowed to 
reinstate its application for a Juneau-Anchorage route 

Application Dismissed: Application of Eastern Air Lines and Harold S. Vander- 
bilt for approval of interlocking relationships of the latter has been dismissed 


upon request of both applicants. 


















Gg AIRLINES AND 
FIRING LINES 


Far ahead of time, Mid-America is 
turning out the materials of war. 
Keep ahead of time in doing your 
part. Fly Mid-Continent. 





MO. 





MID-CONTINENT 
AIRLINES 


THE GREAT PLAINS ROUTE 
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The Women (God Bless ‘Em) Invade the Airlines| L 








VERA COVELL directs PAA Clip- 3 { j 
per landings and take-offs by radio. . _ HEDY CAMPBELL handles Amer. 
Py ( : ican's Washington information counter, | 


PAA teaches women how to clean Clipper's wing for installation of 
fabric tape. Shown, |. to r., are Dorothy Aker, Helen Doherty, Neil 
Wilson, inspector, Grace Willson, Eileen O'Reilly, Charlotte Cascko. 
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FLORENCE KING, daughter of oS 
Adm. E. J. King, U.S. Fleet chief, MARY QUILTY is a ticket eget | favorabl 


works for EAL. . for Northwest b iw Minneapolis oan DC 
and 125 
“terrific 
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that the 
either tc 
staff A 
to hand 
contract 
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necessar 
changing 
procedur 


Pan 
—— Sj has emp 
CYNTHIA STEELE is Panagra's > = | Guardia 
airport hostess at Santiago, Chile. ye , tions tha 
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RUTH VITO and DOROTHY — — = . MRS. JEAN LEWIS of TWA 
DESMOND clean spark plugs ) : ue” , “i one of the few feminine airline 
which go into the 1,600-hp. en- 2 an Som e meteorologists, confers with EA 
gines of PAA Clippers. ; ¢ Kenneth Hall, superintendent. 
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CONTINENTAL is the latest airline to add stewardesses. They are, !. to r., 
Dorothy Wise, Jane Turner, Mildred Heck, Clara Casey, Kate Black, Jean Wahl- 1940, when 


. 


ALICE LYMAN, new addi- berg, Ruth Myers, Margaret Elkin, Marcelete Reid, Kate Haisley, Billie Smith and CONNIE CRAWFORD, 
tion to Northwest's sales staff. Jean Begley. teletype operator for TWA. 
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Stiffened Draft 
May Open Up 
Mechanic Jobs 


By Eric BRAMLEY 


S THE DRAFT makes fur- 

ther inroads into airline 
personnel and more reservists 
are called to active duty, the 
number of women employed 
by U. S. airlines in responsible 
positions is showing a rapid 
increase. 

This increase will continue 
at an accelerated rate. Fur- 
thermore, women will invade 
fields previously occupied ex- 


clusively by men. 

The first indication that some of 
the domestic airlines are consider- 
ing use of women mechanics during 
the war was given in Washington 
recently by Robert F. Six, president 
of Continental Air Lines. He stated 
that his company definitely plans 
to employ women mechanics and 
that other airlines have commented 
favorably on this step. 

Six pointed out that production of 
60,000 military airplanes this year 
and 125,000 next year will create 
“terrific maintenance problems” for 
the Army. He expressed the opinion 
that the airlines will be called upon 
either to furnish personnel to help 
staff Army maintenance bases, or 
to handle maintenance work on a 
contract basis. Therefore, he added, 
employment of women will be 
necessary, even though it will mean 
changing the entire maintenance 

re 


PAA Hires 40 


Pan American Airways already 
has employed 40 women at La 
suardia Field in maintenance posi- 
tions that normally would be filled 
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Lines Hire Women at Record Rate 
As New Personnel Problems Arise 


by men. The women are used main- 
ly in the fabric and equipment 
shops, with others performing such 
duties as painting the luminous 
dials on Clipper flight instruments 
and cleaning spark plugs. 

“Indications are that the fair sex 
will play an even greater part in 
what, up to now, has been called 
the ‘man’s game,’ of making it pos- 
sible for Clippers to ply the Atlan- 
tic Ocean,” PAA said. Plans are 
now underway for employment of 
girls in the passenger reservations 
control department and in the flight 
operations office. 

In Latin America, Pan American- 
Grace Airways is adding airport 
hostesses at all principal stations. 
Each girl is the head of the pas- 
senger service department at her 
station. 

“Selective Service officials have 
asked the airlines to utilize women 
wherever possible, and TWA is glad 
and willing to do this,” according 
to M. Reed, TWA personnel 
manager. 


TWA Starts School 


TWA is now employing women as 
hostesses, ticket agents, telephone 
salesmen, reservations clerks, tele- 
type operators and accounting clerks 
and has just started a special school 
in Kansas City to teach them the 
duties of a passenger agent. 

“Furthermore, a thorough study 
is underway to determine if it is 
feasible to use women in certain 
maintenance and operating jobs,” 
Reed said. “It is recognized there 
are many positions for which it is 
impractical to consider women 
owing to the long experience neces- 
sary or the physical exertion re- 
quired.” 

Only trouble with women em- 
ployes is their “instability,” Reed 
asserted. “They are in many cases 
not seeking a career and are very 
likely to auit on a moment’s notice 
to get married. They generally do 
not wish to be transferred from one 
city to another because of home 








Airline 


EAL Sets Up School 


EASTERN Air Lines will establish 
a training school in New York for 
instruction of 100 pilots which it 
expects to add this year. The com- 
pany is now reported to have 159 
taptains and 172 pilots compared 
with 134 and 154 a year ago. 





Million in a Year 


AMERICAN Airlines carried 1,- 
02816 revenue passengers in 1941, 
hus becoming the first air trans- 
port company in the world to carry 
million or more persons within 
ome calendar year, according to 
umpany announcement. The 1941 





’ 

= m represents a 38% increase over 
$40, when 870,930 revenue passen- 

gers were carried. 


ties. The company might easily 


Briefs 


PCA Opens Campaign 


PENNSYLVANIA-Central Air- 
lines in January instituted its first 
national advertising campaign with 
a full-page two-color insertion in 
Time. Twelve other large ads will 
appear during 1942. 





e 
Ruling Benefits 5 Lines 


TRAFFIC of Eastern, American, 
Canadian Colonial, Pan American 
and Trans-Canada is expected to be 
increased by a ruling allowing Ca- 
nadians to travel to Bermuda, the 
Bahamas and Jamaica via the U. S. 
Arrangements provide that neces- 
sary U. S. funds will be provided 
by the island authorities in exchange 
for Canadian dollars paid by the 
traveler. 





spend many weeks and considerable 
money in training them for a tech- 
nical job, for instance, and then 
have them quit after working a 
short time.” 


UAL Has 703 


Of United Air Lines’ 3,500 em- 
ployes, 703, or 20%, are women. 
The 703 are divided as follows: 222 
stewardesses, 97 in passenger serv- 
ice work, 96 in traffic, 77 in opera- 
tions, 60 stenographers and 151 
clerks. 

Delta Air Lines announced on 
Jan. 15 that it will employ women, 
where feasible, to fill vacancies left 
by men entering the armed services, 
and started a school for 17 women 
reporting for work that day. 

These women will eventually 
qualify as radio operators, handle 
air mail and express, decode and 
interpret weather data, deal with 
passengers and serve as ticket 
agents, prepare necessary forms for 
flight operations, and assume num- 
erous other duties. 

“We are making no effort, at 
present, to develop feminine mech- 
anics or pilots, but we realize that 
women can handle efficiently many 
positions now filled by men, and we 
intend to give them the opportun- 
ity,” said C. E. Woolman, Delta vice 
president-general manager. 

American Airlines on Feb. 18 will 
begin instruction of about 30 women 
to train them for duties as ticket 
agents, reservations saleswomen 
and in some cases specialized steno- 
graphers. American now employes 
almost 1,000 women. 

“Today the future is bright for 
women in aviation,” Victor Vernon, 
American’s personnel director said. 
“As more and more are employed, 
there will evolve more and more 
epportunities for advancement for 
them.” 


New NWA Director 
John E. Parker, of Auchincloss, 
Parker and Redpath, Washington 
investment company, has. been 
elected to the board of Northwest 
Airlines. 
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CAL Contests 


Pay Estimates | 


THE CIVIL Aeronautics Board’s 
estimates of Continental Air Line’s 


revenues and expenses during 1941 ' 


were in “substantial error when 
measured in the light of Contin- 
ental’s actual operations,” according 
to a statement submitted by the 
company at its rate hearing Jan, 13. 

CAL, now receiving 38c per mile, 
is asking a base rate of 44c for the 
period Oct. 1, 1940-Sept. 30, 1941, 


on all schedules, and a base rate 
of 55c after Oct. 1, 1941. 
Robert H. Purcell, CAL vice 


president-treasurer, submitted ex- 
hibits to CAB Examiners Thomas 
Wrenn and John Belt in an attempt 
to show that forecasts made by 
CAB in the previous CAL rate de- 
cision have been in error. 

In its decision issued last May 15 
granting CAL its present 38c rate, 
CAB estimated that for the year 
ended Sept. 30, 1941, CAL’s total 
operating expenses would average 
53.98c per revenue mile flown; also 
that CAL would receive 20.65c in 
passenger revenues for each mile 
flown. 


Loss Sustained 


Exhibits submitted by Purcell, 
however, showed that for the nine 
months from Oct. 1, 1940, to June 
30, 1941, in which CAL operated 
the same schedules upon which the 
CAB based its forecasts, total op- 
erating expenses amounted to 57.59c 
per revenue mile, while passenger 
revenues totaled only 14.75c¢ per 
mile. For the entire year ended last 
Sept: 30, the company’s operating 
expense was 55.97c per revenue mile 
while passenger income amounted 
to 15.80c. 

As a result of differences between 
the CAB forecast and actual operat- 
ing experience, CAL had an operat- 
ing loss of $72,371 for the year ended 
Sept. 30, 1941, instead of the $46,- 
417 profit estimated by CAB. 

If the present 38c rate is con- 
tinued, CAL expects an operating 
loss of $254,884 for calendar 1942 
and a net loss of $269,040 after pay- 
ment of interest and other deduc- 
tions. 
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First Export Boat Christened.... 
AMERICAN EXPORT Airlines’ first Vought-Sikorsky four-engined flying boat was | 





christened “Excalibur” at Stratford, Conn., on Jan. 17 by Mrs. Henry A. Wallace, 
wife of the Vice-President. The boat is the first of three "Flying Aces" being 
built for trans-Atlantic service. 
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Holmberg O’Connell 


Sales and Traffic 


Leon Morrier, formerly NY agency manager for United, has been appointed 
dtm for New England, with headquarters in BW. He succeeds E. J. Whitcomb, 
resigned. H. H. Murphy, formerly assistant NY agency manager and more re- 
cently with the company’s legal department, replaces Morrier in NY. 

Robert T. Phinney, dtm for Braniff at OL, has been appointed civilian assistant 
to Maj. Thomas D. Ferguson, Hensley Field, Dallas, commander of the midwest 
sector of the Ferrying Command. Phinney will arrange transportation of ferry 
pilots returning to manufacturing plants. 

illiam F. O’Connell has been employed by NWA in its ZP office. 

Delta has announced the following promotions and transfers: Allen V. Birm- 
ingham, traffic representative in JA, advanced to the post of city traffic manager 
in the same city; Manley E. Beard, advanced from traffic representative to ctm 
at ZH, succeeding R. H. Stubblefield, who is transferred to the DL office; I. E. 
Roberson, of the UM station, appointed station manager at BH, succeeding H. 
H. Hoagland, resigned; Wallace C. Journey, Jr., transferred from FV to BH as 
traffic representative, succeeding Robin C. Huckstep, who was called to active 


Phinney 








Mokler Ladd 


duty by the Navy; Walter F. Jureski, promoted from apprentice traffic agent to 
traffic agent at JA, and Merrill J. Scott, Miss Hilda Wheeler, George W. Harmon 
and Ben B. McAndrew, promoted to reservations superintendents at AG. 

Jeff Walton, of United’s passenger service department, has been named district 
superintenent of passenger service for the company at OA. He is succeeded by 
John R. Bender, former passenger agent at SF. 

Hill Holmberg, former assistant to United’s sales director, has been placed in 
charge of the company’s machine tabulating division at CG. 

S. F. Lieb is now traffic representative for United in HB, and John Standish 
is employed in the SF office. New counter sales personnel of United include 
James W. Woods at WA, William K. Cook at DO, Richard S. Deering at SF and 
James L. Snell at SA. New reservations personnel include C. W. King at LA, 
J. L. Spencer at DV and L. E. Jenson at SL. 

Robert V. Laustrup has assumed his duties as superintendent of stewardesses 
for United's western division at SF. 

Alfred O. Mokler, manager of American’s LA city ticket office, received his 
five-year pin on Jan. 17. 


Laustrup Rogers 








Operations 


Captains Glenn E. Thomas, John F. Gill and Ralph K. Smith have been ap- 
pointed check pilots by Eastern. 

J. D. “Ted” Lewis of BU has been appointed flight superintendent of Ameri- 
can’s western division. He replaces T. A. Schmidt, who has been transferred to 
the eastern division’s operations offices. 


Miscellaneous 


D. J. Rogers, formerly auditor of revenues and director of United’s work 
analysis program, has been appointed special assistant to the president, to 
serve in coordinating the company’s personnel matters. 

Dr. Arthur C. Ladd, formerly with Queen’s Hospital in Honolulu, has taken 
charge of United’s SF medical branch. 
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DURING a recent general main- 
tenance meeting of American Air- 
lines in New York, Apprentice Me- 
chanic Arthur McMahon was pre- 
sented with his diploma upon com- 
pletion of his apprentice training. 
Presentation was made by W. C. 
Ray, AA maintenance supervisor 
at New York. Picture shows, left 
to right, Howard Warzyn, of the 
joint apprenticeship committee; 
Eddie Hines, general foreman, Bur- 





Noting Fischer’s 10 Years 


bank; William H. Ross, gener 
foreman, New York; Ray; Hug 
Gallemore, maintenance supervise, 
Ft. Worth; A. V. D’Aloia, of th 
joint apprenticeship committee; Mo. 
Mahon; Robert F. Meardon, maip- 
tenance supervisor, Chicago; Joseph 
Martin, superintendent of mainten- 
ance; F. J. Hoyt, supervisor of main. 
tenance regulations; John W. Moke 
personnel, and T. J. Healey, super- 
viser of apprentice training. 
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Ray W. Fischer, front center, as- 
sistant superintendent of stations, 
receives a congratulatory hand- 
shake from C. R. Smith, president 
of American Airlines, upon pre- 
sentation of a pin symbolizing 
Fischer’s 10 years of service with 
the line. Looking on from the other 
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side is Hugh L. Smith, operation 
manager. Also witnessing the p 
sentation, left to right in the - 
row, are George Rutledge and Pali) 
Medland, assistants to the sup 
tendent of stations, and Victor 
non, personnel director. 


















From Surplus Funds. . . 

J. L. McFARLAND, left, inte 
president of Air Line Mechanics 
$1,000 0 
Bond from Lambert Bere, pr 
State Bank of Clearing, Chicago. 


is one of many" purchased by 







ciation, purchases a 







dependent airline mechanics’ union 
its surplus funds. McFarland 
elected president of ALMA at its 
It was af 
meeting that the group voted te 
chase Defense Bonds with its extra 







convention in Chicago. 
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WHO WILL BE THE KEY 


MEA 


OF TOMORROW TX AVTATION? 


The Future of Aviation 


You who begin your aviation 
career today with the primary 
thought of serving your country 
will also build for the future. For 
peace will surely bring an unprec- 
edented development of commer- 
cial flying, especially in this hemi- 
sphere. The men who are best 
equipped to serve—in war and 
peace—will be the key men of to- 
morrow in aviation. Our schools’ 
single purpose is to train such men. 


Oklahoma City, Okla., Munici 
pal Airport. Port of call for 
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a FIRST few weeks of war made clear to all the fact that Amer- 
ica’s future lies in aviation. Planes and more planes are the need 
of the hour. The United States, most fortunately, can and soon 
will overcome all its enemies in the production of fighting air- 
craft. @ That fatal months and years do not separate us from this 
goal is largely due to the vision and perseverance of a small but 
hardy group of pioneer aircraftsmen. They stayed in aviation 
through thick and thin—despite public apathy and many hard- 
ships. And the day has come when their experience, their in- 
ventive and manufacturing skills are priceless and formidable 
weapons in the service of our country. @ America’s persevering 
aircraftsmen have set an example for the generation which is 
taking over. And there is no doubt that our young men in avia- 
tion today will profit by and honor this example. Thousands are 
prepared, thousands more are preparing—thoroughly and reso- 
lutely—to make American aviation the most powerful force in 
the world for victory—and later peace. 
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President 





ACADEMY OF AERONAUTICS, LaGuardia Field, New York — = 


CASEY JONES SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS, Newark, N. J. eats ey SI 


Complete technical courses in aeronautics 
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Axis Influence Disappears 
In Latest Latin American Airline List 


SWEEPING CHANGES of the past few 
months are reflected in this newest official 
list of Latin American airlines prepared by 
the Division of American Republics Avia- 
tion of the Defense Supplies Corporation, 
Washington, a subsidiary of the Federal 
Loan Agency. Only one prominent Axis 
company remains, Condor of Brazil, and at 
latest report its operations had ceased. 
Home addresses of airlines in South Amer- 
ica, Mexico, Central America and the West 
Indies, correct as of Jan. 5, follow: 


Mexico 

AERONAVES DE MEXICO (Aeronaves) 
Av. Juarez No. 80 

Mexico, D. F., Mexico 

Pres.—Antonio Diaz Lombardo 
AERONAUTICA DEL SUR (Woodside) 
Villahermosa 

Tabasco, Mexico 

Pres.—Garrett D. Woodside 

COMPANIA AERONAUTICA F. SARABIA 
508 Calle 59 

Merida 

Yucatan, Mexico 

Pres.—Mrs. Agripina P. Vda. de Sarabia 
COMPANIA MEXICANA DE AVIACION* 
Madero y Filomeno Mata 

Mexico, D. F., Mexico 

Gen. Mgr.—W. L. Morrison 
COMMUNICACIONES AREAS DE VERACRUZ 
Calle Lerdo No. 21 
Jalapa 

Veracruz, Mexico 
Pres.—J. Buch de Parada 
LINEAS AEREAS MINERALS (LAMSA) 


(Sarabia) 


(Mexicana) 


(Buch) 


Av. 5 de Mayo No. 15 
Mexico, D. F., Mexico 

Pres.—J. M. 

Megr.—Gordon S. Barry 

SERVICIO AEREO PANINI (Panini) 

Calle Donceles No. 20 D 

Mexico, D. F., Mexico 

Pres.—Carlos Panini 

SERVICIOS AREOS ZARATE (Zarate) 

Acapulco 

Guerrero, Mexico 

Operated by AERONAVES DE MEXICO 

TAXI AEREO DE OAXACA 

Calle Donceles No. 16, Desp. No. 1 

Mexico, D. F., Mexico 

TRANSPORTES AEREOS DE JALISCO (Jalisco) 
Guadalajara 

Jalisco, Mexico 

TRANSPORTES AEREOS DEL NORTE 
Av. Morelos-Ote. 441, Desp. 202 
Monterrey 

Nuevo Leon, Mexico 

Pres.—Robert Herbert Unsworth 
TRANSPORTES AEREOS DEL PACIFICO 
Calle Gante No. 6, Desp. 8 

Mexico, D. F., Mexico 

Mgr.—Carlos Ramos 


Central America 

AEROVIAS DE GUATEMALA* (Denby) 
Guatemala City 

Gua 

Pres.—Alfred Denby 

TRANSPORTES AEREOS CENTRO-AMERICANOS 


(TANSA) 


(Pacifico) 


Pres.—Lowell Yerex 

CIA. DE TRANSPORTES AEREOS (Gelabert) 
Av. Central 80 

Panama City, Panama 

Pres.—Marcos A. Gelabert 


West Indies 


BRITISH-WEST INDIAN AIRWAYS (BWIA) 

Port of Spain, Trinidad 

Pres.—Lowell Yerex 

CARIBBEAN-ATLANTIC AIRLINES 

19 Recinto Sur Street 

San Juan, Puerto Rico 

Pres.—Dennis Powelson 

COMPANIA NACIONAL CUBANA DE AVIACION* 


ba 
Pres.—Manuel Quevido, Jr. 


ROYAL DUTCH AIR LINES (KLM) 

3 de Ruyterkade 

Willemstad 

Curacao, Netherlands West Indies 

Gen. Mgr.—D. A. Ysselstyn 

PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS (Pan American) 
Chrysler Building 

New York, New York 

Pres.—J. T. Trippe 


Argentina 


AEROPOSTA ARGENTINA 

Av. de Mayo 560 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 

Pres.—Almirante Ismael F. Galindez 

CORPORATION SUDAMERICANA DE SERVICIOS 
AEREOS (Corporacion) or (Sudamericana) 

25 de Mayo No. 299 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 

Pres.—Dr. Carlos Rueda 

LINEA AEREA SUDOESTE (LASO) 

c/o Cuerpo Aereo Argentino 

El Palomar, Argentina 

SOCIEDAD ARGENTINA DE NAVEGACION AEREA 
(SANA) 

Tucyman No. 695 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 

Pres.—Tiburcio Padilla 


(Aeroposta) 


Bolivia 

LLOYD AEREO BOLIVIANO (LAB) 
Calle Nataniel Aguierre No. 166 
Cochabamba, Bolivia 

Tech. Mgr.—L. C. Calloway 

Comm. Mgr.—Coronel Meliton Brito 


Brazil 


SERVICOS AEREOS CONDOR (Condor) 

Av. Rio Branco 128, P. O. Box 190 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 

Mer.—Walter Grotewold 

PANAIR DO BRASIL* (Panair) 

Av. Rio Branco No. 177 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 

Pres.—M. J. Rice 

VIACAO AEREA RIO GRANDENSE (VARIG) 
P. O. Box 243 

Porto Alegre 

Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil 
Mgr.—Otto Ernst Meyer 
VIACAO AEREA SAO PAULO 
Rua Libero Badaro 92 

Sao Paulo, Brazil 

Pres.—Dr. Jose de Camargo Aranha 
CORREIO AEREO NACIONAL 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 

NAVEGACAO AEREA BRASILERIA (NAB) 
Avenida Nilo Pechanha 31 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 

Pres.—Paulo V. da Rocha Vianna 


Chile 

LINEA AEREA NACIONAL LAN (Chile) 
Los Cerrillos 

Santiago, Chile 

Pres.—Gerenimo Mendez 


Colombia 


AEROVIAS NACIONALES DE COLOMBIA* 
Apartado 203 
Barranquilla, Colombia 
Pres.—Dr. Martin del Corral 
URABA, MEDELLIN AND CENTRAL AIRWAYS* 


(VASP) 


(AVIANCA) 


Medellin, Colombia 


Peru 

COMPANIA DE AVIACION FAUCETT (Faucett) 
Hotel Bolivar 

Lima, Peru 

Mg. Dir.—E. J. Faucett 

LINEA AEREA NACIONAL (LAN Peru) 
Comandancia General de Aeronautica 
Miraflores 

Lima, Peru 


Uruguay 

COMPANIA AERONAUTICA URUGUAYA 

Calle 25 de Mayo 418 

Montevideo, Uruguay 

Pres.—Luis J. Supervielle 

PRIMERAS LINEAS URUGUAYAS DE NAVEGACION 
AEREA (PLUNA) 

Av. Agraciada 1432 

Montevideo, Uruguay 

Pres.—Dr. Benigno Paiva Irisarri 


* Pan American Affiliate 


(CAUSA) 











Mexico City Case | 
Speeded by Board 


IN AN EFFORT to speed fing 
decision on the application ¢ 
American Airlines for a route from 
El Paso and Ft. Worth to Mexig 
City, the Civil Aeronautics Boar 
has eliminated the examiner’s re. 
port and will handle the case dj. 
rectly. 

If an examiner’s report is issued 
many weeks usually elapse while 
the parties file exceptions, briefs 
etc. In the Mexico City case, how. 
ever, only oral argument will he 
held before the final decision is jg. 
sued. 

The attempt to speed the case is 
believed to have been occasioned 
by the national defense aspects of 
the route. 


More Rigorous Block 
Testing of Propellers 
Is Planned by CAA 


AMENDMENT of the Civil Ai 
Regulations to bring CAA propeller 
airworthiness requirements in line 
with more rigorous Army-Navy r.- 
quirements is expected to be r- 
commended by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board shortly. The 
proposed revisions to Part 14 of 
the CAR, involving propeller air- 
worthiness provisions, are now be- 
ing circulated for industry com- 
ment before final recommendations 
are made to the CAB. 

While the changes would effect 
an increase in the endurance test- 
ing time of new propellers, the 
CAA’s aircraft engineering division 
does not anticipate much opposition 
to the amendment since in actual 
practice most manufacturers al- 
ready meet the suggested require- 
ments. 

As proposed by the CAA, the 
length of the official endurance 
block test of all propellers, except 
fixed pitch wood, would be i- 
creased from 50 hours to 110 which 
is in essential agreement with the 
Army-Navy practice; the official 
endurance block test of fixed pitch 
wood propellers would be raised 
from 10 hours to 50, and the pro- 
vision requiring that wood propel- 
lers be so finished that the grain 
of the wood is visible would bk 
removed. 

The 110-hour test for other than 
fixed wood propellers would in- 
clude 50 hours at maximum, except 
take-off, power and speed; 50 hours 
at the most critical cruising condi- 
tions or 50 hours at 91% take-of 
power and speed, and 10 hours a 
full take-off power and speed. 

Removal of the requirement that 
the grain of wood propellers 
visible, CAA states, will allow the 
manufacturers more latitude in the 
use of moisture resistant covering 
and finishes. The existing regula 
tion was designed to prevent 
covering up of defects with opaqué 
finishes, CAA explains, adding tha 
the benefits offered by the use of 
various dark, moisture : 
finishes now outweigh the possibil- 
ity of any such structural defect 
escaping undetected. 
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New Wartime Regulations Effective Feb. 15 
Govern Civil Pilots, Planes and Airports 


Federal Officials 
to Keep Close Check 
on Aviation Facilities 
By Leonarp EISERER 


NEW SET of federal rules 

for civil aviation, defin- 
ing uniform conditions under 
which local, pleasure, and in- 
dustrial flying may continue 
in wartime, will be placed in 
effect Feb. 15. 

The emergency regulations, 
worked out by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration 
with the advice and approval 
of the military services, have 
two fundamental purposes: 
first, to guard against sabotage 
from the air by preventing un- 
authorized persons from flying 
civil aircraft; and second, to 
have records easily accessible 
from which may be deter- 
mined at any time the exact 
location of any airplane in the 
U. S. for possible service in 
a military emergency. 

These prime objectives will be 
sought by requiring all civilian air- 
craft to be based at a CAA desig- 
nated airport at which a complete 
identification of the plane and its 
owner will be registered. By thus 
keeping a watchful federal eye on 
all civil aviation components—pilots, 
planes and _  airports—government 
aviation officials are hopeful that 
many pre-war flying activities may 
be carried on for the duration, and 
that the possibility of more dras- 
tic control by the military will be 
greatly diminished. 


Eliminate Confusion 


As explained by Acting Civil 
Aeronautics Administrator Charles 
I. Stanton, “the regulations have 
been prepared to eliminate con- 
fusing local restrictions, many of 
which have been unusually trying 
to civil pilots since the declaration 
of war. Their purpose is to tell 
all civil pilots what they can do 
and one of the salutary effects 
should be a softening of the rigid 
restrictions on civil pilots now pre- 
vailing in certain areas of the 
country. Military control will be 
superimposed on Civil Air Regula- 
tions, in case of an emergency in 
a given area.” 

Keymen in the new regulatory 
set-up will be a registrar and a 
clearance officer stationed at each 
airport approved by the CAA dur- 
ing the period of national emer- 
gency. While appointed by and di- 


rectly responsible to the airport 


management, the clearance officer 
and registrar must be approved and 
designated as such by the CAA. 
These officials will be charged with 


the important decentralized tasks 
of checking pilot credentials and 
aircraft registrations, and of issuing 
required flight clearances. 

Subject to special terms of the 
control system effective Feb. 15, 
civil pilots who have proved their 
citizenship and loyalty will be able 
to fly “as usual”, provided the des- 
ignated airport officer is continu- 
ously informed of their where- 
abouts and activities, the CAA 
states. This means definitely that 
civil pilots will be able to keep 
flying without joining the Civil Air 
Patrol which is now organizing 
civil aviation facilities to aid in the 
total war effort. 


10 Flight Rules 


Under the emergency regulations, 
10 flight rules are laid down to 
govern the operation of all air- 
craft, other than those operated by 
scheduled airlines on certificated 
routes, the military services, CAA 
and CAB. 

1. Except upon prior permission 
granted by a CAA representative, 
no pilot shall take-off any aircraft 
from a place other than “a land- 
ing area designated by the Admin- 
istrator for the landing and take-off 
of aircraft during the period of na- 
tional emergency.” Likewise, a 
civil pilot shall not land an aircraft 
at other than a designated landing 
area, except where forced to by 
“unforseeable circumstances beyond 
the control of such person.” With- 
in 24 hours after forced landing at 
a place not properly designated by 
the CAA, the pilot is required to re- 
port the reasons therefor to the 
CAA representative at the point of 
destination. 

2. Immediately prior to take-off, 
the pilot must submit to the CAA 
representative at the field sufficient 
information to identify himself, oc- 
cupants and plane, and to describe 
the route, duration, nature and pur- 
pose of the proposed flight. How- 
ever, this information need only be 
supplied once for a continuous series 
of local flights with the same occu- 
pants in the plane. 

3. The pilot must obtain flight 
clearance before taking off. No 
clearance shall be granted unless 
(a) the applicant is the holder of 
a currently effective pilot certifi- 


cate, (b) the applicant presents an 
identification card containing finger- 
prints, picture and signature, (c) 
the route to be flown complies with 
regulations governing vital defense 
areas and zones of military oper- 
ation, (d) the plane is equipped 
with functioning two-way radio 
if the flight is other than local, 
and (e) the issuance of clearance 
is consistent with other CAA in- 
structions. 

Special CAA permission may be 
granted so that in certain cases air- 
craft not equipped with functioning 
two-way radio may be cleared to 
operate in daylight in accordance 
with contact flight rules beyond 
the local flying area. 

4. Just before taking off for 
another landing area along a route 
penetrating a vital defense zone 
or zone of military operations, the 
pilot must have the clearance offi- 
cer transmit ahead a message by 
telephone or telegraph identifying 
the aircraft to be flown and stating 
the estimated time of arrival. Lone 
exception to this requirement is 
when a flight plan has been filed 
with airway traffic control. 

5. No pilot shall take-off without 
first familiarizing himself with all 
available current flight information 
regarding the area through which 
the flight is planned. 

6. Upon arriving at a designated 
landing area, the pilot must submit 
a copy of his clearance to the CAA 
representative at the field. 

7. Through the CAA designee at 
the place of arrival, the pilot must 
transmit back to the original place 
of clearance a telephone or tele- 
graph message identifying the air- 
craft flown and time of arrival, ex- 
cept after flights in accordance with 
plan filed with airway traffic con- 
trol. 


Must Follow Plan 


8. The pilot must follow the flight 
plan approved at the point of clear- 
ance, except in case of emergency, 
in which event the pilot shall make 
a report to a CAA representative 
as soon as possible describing the 
deviation and the reasons which 
made it necessary. 

9. No pilot shall fly into or with- 
in a vital defense area or zone of 
military operations, unless specific 





Students Will Build the G-10 











STUDENTS of Aero Industries Technical Institute, Los Angeles, will design and 


build this two-place sailplane for military training purposes. The project ship will 


be known as the G-10 and will have a gross weight of 800 Ibs.; wing span 50 ft.; 
wing area, 200 sq. ft 


authorization for such operation jg 
first received. These areas are get 
aside and designated as such by the 
Secretary of War, or by the Ciyj 
Aeronautics Administrator upon the 
request of the War Dept. 

10. No pilot shall leave an air. 
craft unguarded under circum. 
stances that might permit its oper. 
ation by an unauthorized person 
without first rendering the plane 
“incapable of operation”. 

According to recent instructions 
issued by the CAA, the aircraft 
must be completely dismantled t 
be adjudged secure against wp. 
authorized removal, since once a 
saboteur learned whether a given 
pilot customarily removed his dis- 
tributor, a wheel, or a propeller, he 
could come supplied with the migs- 
ing part and be in the air before 
anyone could stop him. 


Fewer Fields 


The new regulations will have the 
effect of concentrating civil aircraft 
at fewer fields than now exist by 
ordering that “no person shall base 
an aircraft at any place within the 
U. S. other than a designated land- 
ing area without first obtaining spe- 
cific permission from the Adminis- 
trator issued upon such conditions 
as he deems necessary.” 

If an aircraft is to be absent from 
its base at any time for more than 
72 hours, the owner must submit to 
the CAA designee at the base suffi- 
cient information to enable the 
latter to locate the plane promptly 
in any emergency. In this manner, 
federal officials will be able to 
keep a close check on the 
abouts of all civil planes, in the air 
or on the ground, at all times. 


To receive CAA approval as a 
designated landing area, airports 
must provide 24-hour guard pr- 
tection against sabotage. Every 
designated landing area will be re- 
quired to have available to pilots 
all current flight information bear- 
ing upon flights from the field. The 
management must maintain ade- 
quate records of landings and take- 
offs and furnish reports, summaries 
of operations and records as may 
be required by CAA. 

While the emergency regulations 
will impose new supervisory Tt 
sponsibilities on the management 
of airports approved for operation, 
CAA officials have expressed con- 
fidence that airport personnel, work- 
ing with local enforcement o 
will be able to do the job without 
major delay or inconveniences. 

In the opinion of Acting Admin 
istrator Stanton, “many ports 
be able to carry on with pre 
personnel. Airport managers, 2 
chanics, the registrar and the 
ance officer can conceivably do @ 
job on a three-shift-per-day basi 
once the personnel in qu s 


properly deputized by local author 


ities.” 

Nevertheless, only about 
thirds of the country’s C 
ports are expected to qualify 
“designated landing areas” for 
eration during wartime. 
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The North American Aviation and General Motors 
Corporation Production Team is First in 
Emergency Bomber Program 


THIS GREAT PLANT in the heart of America, designed by North 








American Aviation and built by the Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army, 





is your plant, dedicated to the defense of your home, your freedom 
and your way of life. Under North American management, and 
supported by the vast manufacturing resources of General Motors, 


it is now producing the North American B-25, the world’s finest Asove diagram shows the 48 
Ce ie n PA 

medium bomber. This achievement parallels the production record - ee «Se a 
plants all over the nation and 
assembled at Greater Kansas 
unit put in production under the emergency program. City. North American 
Aviation pioneered 

this sub-assembly 


, P - breakdown for 
Lean 0r N \I'/ the defense of 
THE NORTH AMERICAN WAY IS TO BUILD WITH heres “ae pee me 


of North American’s Dallas plant, the first complete manufacturing 





rORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC. 








THE BS IGNITION HARNESS TEST SET 


Designed to check Ignition Harnesses 
to determine whether the wire insula- 











tion, terminal sleeves, etc., are in a 


satisfactory condition. 


Quickly, easily and accurately locates 


source of trouble. 


Operates from a 110 volt, 60 cycle 
source. (Can be furnished for opera- 
tion on other AC voltages.) 
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Model M-534B AC 110V-60 Cycle 
Model M-564 AC 110V-25 Cycle 
Model M-581 AC 220V-60 Cycle 


AN IMPORTANT ADDITION TO YOUR BS EQUIPMENT 


THE BS CORPORATION 


Contractors to the United States Army, Navy and Coast Guard and Aircraft Engine Builders 
136 WEST 52nd STREET, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
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Wartime Air Regulations 





For the record, AMERICAN AVIATION summarizes below in chron- 
ological form the regulatory actions taken by the federal govern- 
ment to control civil aviation since the outbreak of hostilities 
with Japan Dec. 7. 


Protection for Airports Ordered 


Dec. 7. Assistant Secretary of Commerce Robert H. Hinckley directed 
the governors of all states, Alaska and the Canal Zone to assign police 
officers to all known landing areas for protection of field facilities, and, 
pending further instructions, to hold all aircraft on the fields unless 
the planes are engaged in scheduled air transportation or are publicly 
owned or operated under government contract. 


Pilot Certificates Suspended 


Dec. 8. An emergency suspension of all pilot certificates, except those 
held by pilots employed by airlines, was effected by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administrator. The order provided for reinstatement of certificates 
after satisfactory proof of American citizenship and loyalty by the 
pilot. It was provided that alien pilots could regain certification only 
if they are “citizens of a country friendly to the U. S.”, and if they 
are adjudged to be in sympathy with policies and objectives of the U. S. 


Japs Barred from Planes 


Dec. 8. Special order issued by the CAA prohibited Japanese from 
piloting any aircraft in the and forbade their occupancy as 
passengers of any plane other than scheduled air carrier, and then 
only under instructions forwarded to airlines. The conditions under 
which Japanese could travel on airlines were approved by the Dept. of 
Justice prior to issuance. 


Planes Seized for Violations 


Dec. 9. Immediate seizure of any aircraft operated in violation of any 
order of the CAA or of Civil Air Regulations was authorized by the 
CAA, which directed its field staff to effect such seizures through co- 
operation with local FBI offices and U. S. marshals. Supplementing 
this order, the Administrator requested all aircraft owners to render 
their aircraft inoperative when not in use, unless under 24-hour guard. 


Identification Cards Required 


Dec. 10. Civil Aeronautics Board issued regulation requiring all air- 
men, except those employed by the airlines, to carry on and after Jan. 
8, 1942, an identification card approved by the Administrator and con- 
taining the pilot’s fingerprint, picture and signature. Dept. of Justice aid 
was enlisted in preparing and identifying fingerprints. 


Passenger Baggage Restrictions 


Dec. 10. Pilots of all aircraft other than airline transports were di- 
rected by the CAB to inspect the baggage and cargo of all passengers 
immediately prior to take-off. Any cameras included in the cargo had to 
be placed by the pilot, or his agent, in a closed compartment completely 
inaccessible to all passengers while in flight. 


Owners to Guard Use of Planes 


Dec. 10. The owner of an aircraft was decreed by the CAB to be 
responsible for the operation of his plane by another person. Owners 
were forbidden to permit any person to operate their aircraft unless it 
was ascertained that such person is the holder of a pilot certificate re- 
instated by the CAA. 


Flight Clearance Required 


Dec. 10. CAB ruled that no pilot of civil aircraft should be allowed to 
take off from any landing area, unless he first received clearance from 
a police officer or other public representative at the field, after filing 
a written statement showing the type, color and identification mark of 
the plane, the estimated time of departure, the point of next intended 
landing, the route to be followed, and the estimated time of arrival. 


No Air Flights for Enemy Aliens 


Dec. 11. An executive order issued by President Roosevelt directed 
that no alien enemy be permitted to make any air flight in any aircraft, 
airplane or balloon, whether privately or publicly owned, whether 
commercially operated or otherwise. 


Airworthiness Certificates Extended 


Jan. 12. To relieve the pressure of wartime duties on CAA inspectors, 
CAB granted an automatic six months extension to all aircraft air- 
worthiness certificates due to expire between Jan. 1 and July 1, 1942. 
This special regulation does not apply to scheduled air carrier planes. 


Pay Permitted for Private Pilots 


Jan. 13. CAB announced that hereafter private pilots participating in 
official _Missions of the Civil Air Patrol or other similar defense or- 
ganizations may accept pay for their services. Previously, private pilots 
could not receive any compensation for services rendered as pilots, but 
since, as part of the war effort, private pilots may take part in official 
missions, such as patroling lines of communications, searching for lost 
aircraft, and similar activities, it was considered in the national interest 
to allow these pilots to accept remuneration. 


Future Regulations 


For new rules governing civil pilots, planes and airports starting Feb. 
15, see page 38. 
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Revisions Link CPT to Military Needs 


SEVERAL important changes in 
student requirements are being 
made in the CPTP spring session 
starting Feb. 1 to coordinate the 
CAA program more closely with 
needs of the military services. 

To keep CPTP in line with re- 
cent revisions of military training 
requirements, the age limit of 
CPTP applicants has been dropped 
from 19 to 18 and married men are 
being accepted if their dependents 
have other means of support. Fur- 
ther, each trainee must sign an 
affidavit promising that at the end 


of the course he will make appli- 
cation to join an armed air serv- 
ice or, if preferable to the armed 
forces, will take an advanced CAA 
flying course. 

The spring program as now out- 
lined will have approximately the 
same scope as the last two ses- 
sions. A total of 540 college units, 
85 non-college, and some 700 flight 
operators are expected to partici- 
pate in the program which calls 
for the training of 8,850 elementary 
pilots and 3,000 secondaries. Sec- 
ondary courses will be given in 215 
centers. 




















The trade and commerce and the wars of the 
world once eddied about fixed points like the 
gates of Damascus or the battlements of Troy. 


Today, the points are no longer fixed. They 
may be anywhere—every square mile of the 
globe a potential market place and, less fortu- 
nately, a potential battleground. 


Air transportation has created this change. 
And it is to air transportation that the world 
looks to make the change fruitful and benefi- 
cial to mankind. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES %. 


ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 




















WORLD'S PREMIER AIRPLANE FABRIC 
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FLIGHTEX 


SUNCOOK MILLS - 40 WORTH ST. - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Leading Manuta« 
turers of Fabric and 
Tapes tor the Ar 


craft Industry 
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FLIGHTEX FABRIC 


Export Representa 
tive Aviation Equip 
ment & Export, tne 
25 Beaver St N.Y 
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ESIGNED to meet the tactical require- 

“ ments of modern warfare, this famous 
Martin Bomber operates both as a high 
speed heavily armed medium bomber and 
as a long range reconnaissance ship. 

More than 28 years of intensive research 
in the design and development of mil- 
itary aircraft enable The Glenn L. Martin 
Company to provide a constantly increas- 
ing flow of highly efficient aircraft for 


Bo 


THE MARTON MEDIUM BOMBER 


# 


the strengthening of America’s defenses. 

Eclipse Aviation is proud of its many 
years of service to The Glenn L. Martin 
Company and honored too at the continued 
selection of Eclipse products for Martin 
aircraft ...and to the Martin engineers en- 
trusted with the responsibility of selecting 
dependable aircraft accessory equipment 
we express our appreciation for their con- 
tinued confidence. 





* * Eclipse Products used by The Glenn L. Martin Company * * 


Hand and Electric Inertia Starters, Direct Cranking Electric and Inertia Starters, Battery Booster Coils, Solenoid Engag- 
ing Devices, Solenoid Relays, Solenoid Warning Devices, Engine Driven Generators and Control Boxes, Ammunition 
Rounds Counters, Bomb Release Indicators, Engine Synchroscopes, Electric Motors for Operation of Retracting 
Mechanisms, Air Pumps, Air Valves, Oil Separators, De-Icer Distributor Valves and Propeller Anti-Icer Pumps. 


Foe Dependable Operation wont LY Eclipse - Equipped 





ECLIPSE AVIATION 


DIVISION OF BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
BENDIX, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 





© 12, Bendix Aviation Corp. 
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American Aviation 


Latin Americans Begin Training 
at U.S. Commercial Flight Schools 


ELEVEN commercial flying 
schools supervised by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration have 


been selected to begin the train- 
ing of the first contingent of Latin 
American citizens slated to receive 
pilot instruction in the U. S. as 
part of this country’s program to 
weaken Axis aviation influence in 
Central and South America. 

To date 140 Latin American 
youths have been awarded scholar- 
ships for training as pilots, admin- 
istrative aeronautical engineers, in- 
structor mechanics and_ airplane 
service mechanics, and, under 
present plans, a total of 526 will 
be in training by next May. 

Approximately one-third of the 
pilot trainees will undergo the reg- 
ular Army Air Corps course, ex- 
cluding military subjects, at Ran- 
dolph Field, Tex., while the re- 
maining two-thirds will receive 
training at 11 commercial schools, 
as follows: 

Calkins Aircraft Co., Spokane, 
Wash.; Henson Flying Service, Inc., 
Hagerstown, Md.; North Aviation 
Co, White Bear Lake, Minn.; 
Olympia Air Transport, Olympia, 
Wash.; Pacific Air School, San Jose, 
Cal.; Parkersburg Flying Service & 
Aviation School, Parkersburg, W. 
Va; Piedmont Aviation Inc., Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C.; Plains Airways 


Inc, Cheyenne, Wyo.; Roscoe 
Turner Aeronautical Corp., Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Southwest Airways 


Inc., Phoenix, Ariz.; and Tri-Cities 
Aviation School Inc., Endicott, N. Y. 


Mechanic Training 


Casey Jones School of Aeronau- 
tics, Newark, N. J., will train the 
engineers and share the mechanic 
program with Curtiss-Wright Tech- 
nical Institute of Glendale, Cal., and 
the Embry Riddle School of Aero- 
nautics at Miami, Fla. 

The trainees, ranging in age from 
21 to 35, were chosen on the basis 
of education, experience, physical 
condition, mechanical aptitude, 
character and interest, by boards 
composed of notable civil and mili- 
tary aviation figures in each of the 
20 Latin American republics. 

Pilot students will receive ap- 
proximately 200 hours of flight in- 
struction over a pericd of 25-30 
weeks, which will qualify the grad- 
uates as commercial pilots or flight 
instructors. 

The administrative engineer 
scholarships, designed to turn out 
men who can supervise operation, 
maintenance and repair of aircraft 
used in scheduled air transporta- 
ton, general commercial flying and 
m aviation schools, will provide a 
two-year course of about 2,750 
ours. 

Over a period of 20 months in- 
structor mechanics will get 2,300 
iours of training, while the air- 
plane service mechanic course will 
tun six months with about 880 in- 
struction hours. 

The seven federal agencies spon- 
Ssoring the Inter-American Avia- 
tion Training Program are the De- 





ay the right, Carlos Cortez of Chile—frst of 
Us tin American contingent to come to the 
- S. for pilot training under 


te Ralph McPhee ho is em 
3 ployed by 
American Airlines at Washington National Air- 





First Latin American Trainee 


Chilean Chats with CPTP Grad* 


fense Supplies Corp., the Co-ordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs, 
Army Air Corps, Navy Dept., Civil 
Aeronautics Board and Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. 


CAB Reminds Airport 
Managers to Renumber 
Runways Immediately 


ALL AIRPORT managers and 
state aviation directors have been 
urged by the CAB to see to it that 
airport runways under their juris- 
diction are numbered at the earliest 
possible moment in accordance with 
the revised system recommended 
last summer. 

Under the new system of runway 
designation, the runway ends are 
numbered by using the reciprocal 
of their magnetic bearings, in pref- 
erence to the old practice of num- 
bering the runway nearest true 
north as “1”, and all succeeding 
landing strip ends consecutively in 
a counter -clock-wise direction 
around the field. 

To illustrate the new method, if 
a runway lies east and west (mag- 
netic), the east end would be num- 
bered 27, representing the reciprocal 
of the magnetic bearing (270 de- 
grees) which the pilot would fol- 
low in making a landing from east 
to west. The last digit is dropped 
so that runway numbers consist 
of either one or two numbers. 


Reflecting Paint 


The numerals should be painted 
on paved runway surfaces using a 
special reflecting paint containing 
glass beads at time of application. 
The paint may be white, yellow, 
international orange or black in 
color, whichever offers the greatest 
contrast to the pavement, and it 
should consist of plastic cement for 
fastening the reflecting glass beads 
to the pavement. 

CAB points out that runways of 
military fields and numerous civil 
airports have already been renum- 
bered, but that many landing strips 
have not been brought up to date 
and uniformity is very important 
as a safety measure. 


for 
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New York, Cleveland, Chicago to San Francisco 

















Read Down | 1 3 § | 
AM | PM | PM | PM_| PM 
NEW YORK..............(ET)lw} 900) 600| 505 13 | 11 00 
CLEVELAND.............(ET)Wv) 1145] 735| 815) 1025) 210 
GHICGAGO................(CT) ly 1 25 9 35 | $50) 1155 355 
SAN FRANCISCO.........(PT)| 239) 855| 1027/ 1129| 456 
AM | AM | AM | AM |! PM 





New York, Cleveland, Chicago to Los Angeles | 











United-Western Air 43 1 | 3g | 5 
AM AM PM PM 
NEW YORK.............. (ET) ly — 505 | 11 00 
CLEVELAND.............. (ET) 11 45 8 15 2 10 
i cnnerasted (CT)ly| 8 30 1 25 50 3 55 
LOS ANGELES........... (PT) 9 35 1 50 3 20 4 05 
PM 4M AM PM 





New York, Cleveland, Chicago to Portland, Seattle 
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UNITED & Air Lines 
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Schedule 


Today the speed of air transportation is more 
important than ever. 


Men, mail and materials must move as fast 
as possible to speed the supply of war and 
civilian needs. 


The airlines of this country are helping to 
provide that speed. 


Operating over 35,000 miles of airways, day 
and night, providing direct service to more 
than 200 cities, the airlines are devoting every 
attention to their primary job of speeding the 
war program. 

The timetables of the airlines are their pro- 
duction schedules—for the saving of countless 
invaluable hours. 
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Auto Firm Joins 

Ford as Producer 

of Complete Planes 
By CHARLES ADAMS 


HE NATION’S largest man- 

ufacturer last month be- 
came a full-fledged airplane 
producer with the announce- 
ment by General Motors Corp. 
that it would make fighters for 
the Navy. 

Already an important producer 
of aircraft engines, parts and acces- 
sories, General Motors is the second 
automobile manufacturer to reveal 
that it would make complete planes. 

Ford Motor Co., which will begin 
turning out Consolidated B-24 
heavy bombers at its new Ypsilanti, 
Mich., plant within the next few 
months, was the first to take such 
a step. 

No information other than the 
simple announcement that Navy 
fighters will be produced by the 
firm’s newly-organized Eastern Air- 
craft Division was revealed. The 
new division includes the Fisher 
Body plants at Tarrytown, N. Y., 
and Baltimore, Md., the Delco-Remy 
plant at Bloomfield, N. J., the Tern- 
stedt-Trenton plant at Trenton, N. 
J, and the Linden Division plant 
at Linden, N. J. 

The General Motors statement 
again focused attention on the pos- 
sibility that automobile firms would 
come to the fore as large producers 
of complete planes in addition to 
continuing in their role as manu- 
facturers of aircraft engines, as- 
semblies and parts. 

While little information can be 
obtained and less revealed regard- 
ing the new G. M. project, it is be- 
lieved that it ties in with reports 
that the firm was preparing to 
produce a shipboard fighter—de- 
veloped by an East Coast airplane 
manufacturer. 

Informed quarters assert that 
other projects of similar nature are 
“in the cards.” 


Navy Award 


Several days after General Motors 
revealed that it would build Navy 
fighters, the Navy Dept. announced 
that it had awarded $300,000,000 in 
new contracts to the firm for war 
material of undisclosed nature. 

General Motors up to Jan. 10 had 
received aircraft orders totaling 
$950,000,000 and other aircraft con- 
tracts totaling $816,000,000 more 
were still in the process of nego- 
uation, it was officially reported. 

Meanwhile reports continued that 
he War Dept. is planning to in- 
crease the size of one or more of the 
new Midwest bomber plants now 
nearing completion. Informants in 
one Midwest city declared that the 
size of the local bomber plant would 
be more than doubled under a pro- 
gram now being worked out. 

substantiates the statement 
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General Motors to Build Navy Fighters 
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On Guard eee 


THE PRESENCE of Army guards at factory gates, guarding against sabotage 
and espionage is a sight that must go on for the duration. 





in AMERICAN AVIATION (Jan. 1, page 
22) that “at least a part of the new 
heavy bomber facilities may come 
in the form of additions to existing 
units rather than as entirely new 
plants.” 


Greater Burden 


Such expansions will impose addi- 
tional productive burdens upon the 
automobile industry which must 
supply the largest share of the parts 
and assemblies going to the as- 
sembly plants at Ft. Worth, Tulsa, 
Omaha and Kansas City. 

Buick Motor Division of General 
Motors has already said it will 
double its aviation engine output 
program to meet the projected 
boost in B-24 bomber production. 

It is expected that this doubling 
of projected output will follow all 
down the line, although news of it 
will be slow in reaching the public. 
Plant expansions are now considered 
in Washington offices of the War 
Department among the most closely- 
guarded of military secrets and in- 
formation regarding them can not 
be printed in national publications 
although they are printed in news- 
papers and are common knowledge 
at the sites of new construction. 
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Everel Grants Prop 
Rights to Koppers Co. 
Division in Baltimore 


EVEREL Propeller Corp., Balti- 
more, has granted to Koppers Co., 
Bartlett Hayward Division, exclu- 
sive domestic manufacturing and 
marketing rights for the Everel 
propeller under a license agreement. 
The new Koppers product will be 
known as the “Aeromatic” propeller 
end will be manufactured in the 
Barilett Hayward plant in Balti- 
more. 

“The Aeromatic propeller will be 
available to the general aircraft in- 
dustry as conditions permit,” it was 
stated by Walter F. Perkins, Kop- 
pers vice president and general 
manager of the division. 


Four members of Everel’s techni- 
cal staff engaged by Koppers to 
conduct engineering and marketing 
are Jesse Jones, chief test pilot in 
charge of assembly and testing; Paul 
F. Hackethal, chief engineer; Arthur 
T. Briggs, assistant chief engineer; 
and Sidney H. Fedan, sales man- 
ager. 





use. 


place with others.” 





Auto Industry to Keep Its Wings? 


W ITH TWO of this nation’s largest automotive firms in the 

field as producers of complete planes, and most of the 
others making some type of aircraft equipment, John C. Wid- 
man, of the Aircraft Division of Murray Corporation of America, 
gave the following forecast in a paper presented before the recent 
annual meeting of the Society of Automotive Engineers: 


“It is not beyond reason to suppose that this concentrated course 
in aircraft, which the automobile industry is now undergoing, 
will have a lasting effect in the industry. 

“I believe that some of the larger automotive manufacturers 
have been contemplating for some time the entrance into the 
aircraft field. By the time this national emergency is over, there 
will be a large number of trained personnel available for future 
With this personnel available, some. of the manufacturers 
will undoubtedly wish to remain in the industry. 

“The automotive companies have always had a highly com- 
petitive market. There is no doubt that with new plants, equip- 
ment and personnel available that they can attempt to take their 
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Workers, Owners 
Donate Freely 
to War Effort 


IN LINE with the all-out war ef- 
fort are late announcements from 
manufacturing concerns of volun- 
tary employe and employer help 
through Defense Bond purchases, 
free labor and financial donations 
to the Red Cross. 

More than 4,000 employes of Fair- 
child Aircraft Division at Hagers- 
town, Md., contributed their entire 
wages for one day in January as an 
ceutright gift for the purchase of 
Fairchild PT-19 trainers for the Air 
Corps. With an equivalent gift 
from the company, the total 
amounted to five planes. 

Fleetwings Inc., Bristol, Pa., re- 
ported that its 2,200 employes gave- 
their pay for one day’s work to the 
government, and Edo Aircraft Corp. 
workers at College Point, N. Y., 
numbering 1,000, worked one Sun- 
day without compensation and do- 
nated seaplane parts to the Navy. 

Meanwhile, executives of Los 
Angeles aircraft firms were doing 
their part by contributing $49,500 
to the American Red Cross war 
emergency fund. 

The contributors include: Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp., $17,500; Doug- 
las Aircraft Co., $15,000; North 
American Aviation Inc., $10,000; 
Vultee Aircraft Inc., $5,000; and 
Northrop Aircraft Inc., $2,000. 


Voluntary Deduction 


At Dallas, Tex., North American 
Aviation officials announced a vol- 
untary salary deduction plan where- 
by employes purchase U. S. De- 
fense Bonds. Monthly deductions 
through Jan. 19 totaled $55,086, rep- 
resenting a maturity value of $73,- 
448. Deductions already authorized 
will amount to $661,033 on a yearly 
basis. If employes authorize addi- 
tional monthly deductions totaling 


$7,414, the plant can reach its goal 
of buying $1,000,000 worth of De- 
fense Bonds annually, 
nounced. 


it was an- 





Fairchild Gift... 


Left to right: Maj. C. W. O'Connor, 
Air Corps representative at the Fair- 
child plants; Lt. Col. James G. Taylor, 
who accepted Fairchild employes’ gift 
of five planes; Richard S. Boutelle, the 
company's general manager; and J. 
Carlton Ward Jr., president of Fair- 

child Engine & Airplane Corp. 
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Aero Chamber Forms 
Committee to Handle 
Materials Problems 


A MATERIALS procurement 
committee was formally organized 
for the aircraft industry on a 
regional basis at a conference of 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce 
members in St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 
15-16. More than 100 purchasing 
executives of some 70 aeronautical 
producers attended the meeting to 
discuss among themselves and with 
OPM and Army officials the difficult 
problems involved in getting ma- 
terials to meet the Victory Program 
requirements. 

While automobile firms holding 
contracts to produce aircraft or 
aircraft engines were invited to 
send representatives to the confer- 
ence, no delegates of the automotive 
industry appeared. 

The following materials procure- 
ment committee officers were elected 
to serve during 1942: for the east, 
H. R. Barrie of Pratt & Whitney, 
chairman, Joseph A. Stamm of 
Grumman Aircraft, and Thomas 
Farmer of Sperry Gyroscope, vice 
chairmen; for the midwest, E. Carl 
Warner of Curtiss-Wright Airplane 
Division, chairman, C. M. Jessup of 
Allison, and Lewis G. Sinning of 
Boeing’s Wichita Division, vice 
chairmen; for the west, Roger Lewis 
of Lockheed, chairman, C. S. Nelson 
of Consolidated, and Robert Smilie 
of North American, vice chairmen. 


STANDARD Products 
Standard for the Industry 


Sr RR OAR 


(Ss 


Suppliers to the U. S. Army Air 
Corps—to the Royal Canadian Air 
British Royal Air 
Force—and to leading American 


Force—to the 


aircraft manufacturers 


Thermostats and Pressure 
Relief Valves and Tanks 
for Liquid Cooled En- 
gines 


Sheet Metal Stampings 
and Welded Assemblies 


Aircraft Lighting Equip- 
ment 


STANDARD AIRCRAFT 
PRODUCTS. INC. 


DAYTON,.oHIO 
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‘Fellow Soldiers’ in Factories 


Subjects of Morale Effort 


eC. ELLOW SOLDIERS on the 
production line” is the gen- 
eral theme of a morale effort which 
the Army’s Industrial Information 
Branch is taking to aircraft workers 
under the leadership of Lt. Col. A. 
Robert Ginsburgh, General Staff 
Corps, who heads the branch. 

The morale effort is centered in 
a group of Army officers who have 
already visited the plants of Boeing, 
Douglas, Goodyear, Hughes Tool, 
Jack & Heintz, Lockheed, Vega and 
Vultee. As this appears in print, 
the group is scheduled to visit 
plants in the San Diego area—Con- 
solidated, Ryan and Solar—and it is 
possible that it will also go to the 
North American and Rohr plants. 

While at present the principal 
idea is to reach as many aircraft 
plants as possible, the program 
anticipates that eventually workers 
of all war producing factories will 
be visited. 

The plan usually followed is 
something like this: A small num- 
ber of officers from Washington 
forms the nucleus of the group, and 
the remainder of the officers are 
drawn from Army posts near the 
particular plant to be visited. In 
the case of aircraft factories, Air 
Corps pilots and officers are called 
upon. In the visits to Douglas and 
Lockheed, men from March Field 
were called in. 

First step in each visit is for the 
officers to go through the plant, but 
not in the usual “tour” fashion. The 
men spread out through the build- 
ing in an effort to reach as many 
departments and workers as pos- 
sible. They observe the work and 
chat with the employes. Around 
lunch time a mass meeting is usu- 
ally held at which time workers 
listen to addresses by Col. Gins- 
burgh and other officers. The theme 
of the talks is “fellow soldiers” and 
stress is given to the importance 
of workers’ activities in war time. 

Pictures are taken during the visit 
and of the mass meeting which later 
appear as enlargements in factory 
rooms, in house organs and in local 
papers. 

Officers of the Industrial Infor- 
mation Branch are hopeful that 
full use will be made of the new 
program inasmuch as it was set up 
to help both manufacturers and 
workers. In addition to supplying 
photos for both manufacturers’ and 
employes’ publications (and to in- 
dividual workers when they are 
snapped with an officer), the branch 
is also making moving pictures and 
posters available. These are offered 
without charge to both unions and 
companies. 


Signal Corps Photo 

C. J. Havens demonstrating to Lt. 

D. B. Robinson the welding of tail pieces 
for Vultee planes. 





Signal Corps Photo 

Lt. C. W. Dunning watching Henry 

Minks squeezing ribs of wing, Lockheed 
Plant No. |. 


Signal Corps Photo 

Lt. M. J. Mourne in the cockpit of a 

kalf-completed P-38 talking with Ernest 
Peterson, Lockheed Plant No. |. 


Signal Corps Photo 

L. H. Hale, operator of the Universal 

jig boring machine, explains its opera- 
tion to Maj. H. L. Mcintosh. 





Fleetwings’ Volume Up 


Fleetwings Inc., Bristol, Pa., re- 
ports that dollar volume of ship- 
ments has doubled during the past 
six months, and except for a few 


minor instances continues. well 
ahead of delivery schedules on 
contracts for airplane parts. 


Barnard Changes Name 


Barnard Aviation Equipment Co. 
Inc. has announced change of its 
corporate name to General Avia- 
tion Equipment Co. Inc. Main of- 
fices of the company are located at 
Ashley, Pa., and the metallic links 
division is at Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Firms Report 
New Growth 


PrAciiity improvements and ex. 

pansions resultant of the na. 
tions production speed-up program 
are well underway according to 
present indications. 

In southern California, Bendix 
Aviation Ltd., formerly of Burbank 
has moved into its new $2,000,009 
factory on a 20-acre site in North 
Hollywood. New property consists 
of two buildings having a combined 
floor space of 113,500 sq. ft., ap- 
proximately doubling the space of 
the old plant. The firm has also 
added a new research laboratory 
for both hydraulic and electricaj 
research and development 

In Inglewood, North American 
Aviation Inc., to speed production 
of B-25 bombers and Mustang pur- 
suits, is placing in operation a 300- 
ft. mechanized monorail assembly 
conveyor which is divided into 2 
stations for the front section and 10 
stations for the rear section. 


More Women 


North American has also em- 
ployed a group of women in its 
electrical subassembly department. 
Prior to their employment, accord- 
ing to company officials, the only 
women employed in _ productive 
capacities at Inglewood were those 
engaged in sewing and covering 
control surfaces. Women employes 
previously had been hired at North 
American’s Dallas plant and it was 
announced that the plan was so 
successful that it would become a 
permanent policy there. Women 
also are being hired in the new 
North American plant at Kansas 
City, Kan. 

At Detroit, Ford Motor Co. and 
Briggs Manufacturing Co. report 
facility expansions. Ford is build- 
ing a $500,000 Airplane Bomber 
School, scheduled for completion in 
May, to train workers for jobs in 
the Ypsilanti, Mich. (Willow Run), 
bomber plant where Ford will pro- 
duce Consolidated B-24Ds, subas- 
semblies and parts. Willow Run 
bomber plant is expected to turn 
out its first Consolidated B-24D in 
May. 


Nears Production 


Briggs has obtained contracts to 
provide employment for more than 
5,000 workers at the companys 
Evansville, Ind., plant according to 
W. P. Brown, president and gen- 
eral manager. Production at the 
Indiana plant “should begin early 
in the summer and the plant should 
reach peak output by the end of 
the year,” Brown said. He added 
that about 2,200 workers are now 
employed at the plant. 

Plant expansion is also reported 
by BG Corp. of New York City. 

BG recently started construc- 
tion on a 175,000 sq. ft. plant a 
Ridgefield, N. Y. Completion 5 
set for March. 

Swedlow Aeroplastics Corp. # 
Glendale, Cal., announces prepare 
tions for immediate plant expansio® 
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Hamilton Standard Develops 


Paddle-Blade Prop for Vega 


DEVELOPMENT of a new pro- 
peller with paddle-shaped blades 
for the Vega Ventura bomber has 
been announced by Hamilton 
Standard Propellers Division of 
United Aircraft Corp. The solid 
aluminum alloy propeller is fitted 
with three 10-ft. 6-in. blades which 
are as wide throughout practically 
their entire length as the maximum 
width commonly found in a 15-ft. 
propeller. 

The unusual design was neces- 
siated because of the Ventura’s 
nacelles which are placed “uncom- 
monly close” to the fuselage and 
lbeause the bomber’s engines are 
lequipped with a gear reduction 





| 


which offers a slower propeller- 
shaft speed than would have been 
called for had time been taken to 
develop a snecial engine for the job. 

“This smaller allowable propeller 
diameter and reduced propeller- 
shaft speed immediately imposed a 
severe propeller-design require- 
ment—a radical increase in blade 
area. A conventional propeller of 
suitable diameter for the Ventura 
would not offer sufficient blade area 
to produce the necessary forward 
thrust,” company announced. 

The unusually designed propeller 
is said to operate with satisfactory 
efficiency. 























LOOK FOR FACTORS OF UTMOST PROTECTION FOUND IN 


LITTELFUSES 


AIRCRAFT ANTI-VIBRATION TYPE 
WHEN YOU CHOOSE FUSES: Look for the factors of Littelfuse 


Construction that put Littelfuses in a class 
by themselves—that make Littelfuses the 
standard by which “equivalents” are 
measured. It is in Littelfuse that you find 
the added mechanical]! strength—the add- 
ed resistance to fatiqgue—the added vi- 
bration life. Littelfuse Elements twisted at 90° efficiently brace against 
severe vibration. The non-crystallizing gooseneck definitely protects 
against contraction and expansion. 

Littelfuse covers the field of aircraft fuses, fuses for instruments, high 
and low voltage, fuse mountings, panels, etc. Send for catalog. 


LITTELFUSE, INC, 4735 RAVENswoop AvENuE 


CHICAGO - ILLINOIS 


Quality constructed Littelfuse 
4 AB, 20 amp. fuse 








He--.-and we.---do not forget 
there are no service stations in the sky! 














From the first moment of take-off until the plane is 
taxied back to its hangar, “Ignition by Scintilla” must 
perform faultlessly—“or else.” Bendix-Scintilla crafts- 
men never forget this... because they know that our 
pilots dare not forget it. 

Bendix-Scintilla aircraft magnetos, spark plugs, 
switches and radio shielding are built to deserve, to 
the utmost limits that carefulness can attain, this high 
confidence with which they have been honored. 

SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION 
BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION, SIDNEY, N.Y 


BENDIX 
SCINTILLA 


THE WORLD’S FINEST AIRCRAFT IGNITION 
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The Lawrence Sperry Award for 
a notable contribution made by a 
young man to the aeronautical 
sciences was presented to Ernest G. 
Stout of Consolidated Aircraft Corp. 
by the Institute of the Aeronautical 
Sciences on Jan. 27. He received 
the award, including an honorarium 
of $250 with the citation “for his 
contributions to the experimental 





Stout - Manville 


determination of the hydrodynamic 
stability of model flying boats and 
seaplanes.” 

B. P. Lester, president of Lester 
& Co., southern California invest- 
ment concern, and Albert S. Knies, 
a sales manager of Reynolds Metals 
Co., are new members of Rohr Air- 
craft Corp.’s board. Reelected to the 
board were Fred H. Rohr, president 
and general manager of the Chula 
Vista, Cal., firm; J. E. Rheim, vice 
president; and E. P. Campbell, sec- 
retary and assistant treasurer. 


Harold M. Moore, St. Louis repre- 
sentative of Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore Inc., has been called for ac- 
tive Army duty with the commis- 
sion of a captain ... The company 
also announces employment of 


James H. Withers as a representa- 

tive in the Los Angeles office. 
Allied Aviation Corp., Dundalk, 

Md., announces company personnel 





Rohr 


Conerton 


as follows: Richard E. Breed III, 
president; George Breed, vice presi- 
dent; Burnham Litchfield, vice 
president and general manager; 
Kurt Winters, secretary-treasurer; 
Walter Burke, chief engineer; Wil- 
liam E. Shaefer, production mana- 
ger; Samuel C. Register, personnel 
manager; Woodward Rich, purchas- 
ing agent. 

Orville E. Mohler has left Menasco 
Manufacturing Co. as vice president 
in charge of sales to go into active 
service as a captain in the Air 
Corps. 











AQUATITE 


THE 


AIRCRAFT PLYWOOD 


U. S. Army and Navy Specifications 
British V, Specifications 
or 
Individual Specifications 


ENGINEERED For AIRCRAFT 


Twenty-five Years Experience in 
Aircraft Plywood 


CRESCENT PANEL CO 


Louisville, Kentucky 


INDIANA VENEER & PANEL CO. 
New Albany, Indiana 











Personnel in the News 








The Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers has announced a new slate 
of officers as follows: President, A. 
W. Herrington, president of Mar- 
mon-Herrington Co.; treasurer, 
David Beecroft, Bendix Products 
Division; vice president of aircraft 
activity, Peter Altman, director of 
Vultee Aircraft’s manufacturing re- 
search department; vice president 
of aircraft engine activity, C. F. 
Bachle, vice president of research, 
Continental Aviation & Engineer- 
ing Corp. Among three new coun- 
cilors is T. P. Wright, assistant 
chief, Aircraft Section, of the late 
OPM. Serving on the 1942 council 
as past SAE presidents are A. T. 
Colwell, vice president, Thompson 
Products Inc., and Arthur Nutt, vice 
president of engineering, Wright 
Aeronautical Corp. 

Aircooled Motors Corp. announces 
appointment of William W. Man- 
ville as laboratory supervisor of 
engineering research. He is a tormer 
research engineer for Standard Oa 
Development Co. 

George M. Williams, president of 
Russell Manufacturing Co. of 
Middletown, Conn., has left his posi- 
tion to become first assistant to 
Thomas M. Girdler, head of Vultee 


ail 





Bendix Wright 
Aircraft Inc. and Consolidated Air- 
craft Corp. 


Don R. Berlin, chief engineer of 
military airplanes for Curtiss- 
Wright Corp.’s Airplane Division at 
Buffalo, has resigned to join Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. to assist in air- 
craft development and production. 

Buick Motor Division of General 
Motors has announced appointment 
of R. M. Wagner as production 
manager for all plants; C. N. Ofield, 
chief inspector of the aircraft engine 
plant in Chicago, becomes chief in- 
spector for all plants; Fred Pyper, 
automotive master mechanic, was 
named master mechanic for all 
plants; and Ivan L. Wiles, divi- 
sional controller, is now responsible 
for accounting practices for the 
complete Buick organization. 

Officers of Bendix Aviation Corp. 
were re-elected in mid-January as 
follows: Vincent Bendix, president; 
Charles Marcus, vice president and 
group executive, with headquarters 
at New York; D. O. Thomas, vice 
president and group executive, with 
headquarters at South Bend, Ind.; 
E. R. Palmer, vice president in 
charge of finances; William L. 
McGrath, R. P. Lansing, and M. P. 
Ferguson, vice presidents; W. H. 
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Houghton, comptroller; and H, 4 
Gossner, secretary. The board was 
re-elected as follows: Bendix, chair. b 
man; A. C. Anderson, H. B. Baker 
E. R. Breech, Paul H. Davis, §, g. 
Down, C. O. Miniger, Marcus, Me. B 
Grath, Palmer, and Thomas. | 
Edward H. Conerton has resigned IR 
as eastern representative of Kinne gel 
Motors Inc. to become assistant to! trend 
Ray P. Whitman, first vice preg- usually 
dent of Bell Aircraft Corp., Buffalo 1 
Walter G. Milka, productig oo 
manager of Kinner Motors Ine, js ‘he, UP: 
largely responsible for the new Joy trial stc 
scrappage rate at the plant. The ing, 2 
rate has never exceeded one per) AVIATIC 
cent, according to company ap-| downw: 
nouncement, even though output of York Si 
engines is increasing in volume, and For tl 
hoisepower output per man is “on : 
of the highest in the country.” days ba 
Fleetwings Inc., Bristol, Pa., has were a 
named Lt. Col. Harold Evans Har. Prices | 
ney as Washington technical cop. oF UNUS 
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sultant. Hartney is in the Ajr waS a 
Force Reserve. which i: 
Appointment of I. M. Laddon there t 


vice president and works manager, change 
to the position of executive vice days m 
president and general manager has which } 
been announced by Consolidated 
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~Plane Stocks Show Wider 


By F. H. STevenson 


IRCRAFT issues, while 
inner generally following the 
nttoitrend of the market, are 
presi-| usually more volatile and tend 
iffalo.| +. swing wider, especially on 
actin the upside, than other indus- 
me trial stocks in day-to-day trad- 
The ing, a survey by AMERICAN 
> per| AVIATION of both upward and 
an-| downward moves on the New 
wut of York Stock Exchange indicates. 
,and/ For the purpose of the study, 
"| days were chosen when there 
‘ |were appreciable changes in 
Hart. prices (although not excessive 
con. of unusual) and when volume 
. air was a little above average, 
which is usually necessary for 
dd, there to be an appreciable 
naget, change in prices. On such 
vice days more issues are traded, 
tT h& which broadens the scope of 
dated) the study. The following re- 
mW sults were recorded: 
On a day when the Dow-Jones 
“average of 30 selected industrial 
stocks rose 1.79, an average of 25 
representative aircraft shares was 
up 3.64. (United Aircraft common 
is in both tables). Big Board 
+ \volume was 730,000 shares against a 
daily average for 1942 of 595,143. 
A few days earlier when the Dow- 
Jones average lost 1.55 the average 
of aircraft stocks was off 1.69. The 
volume on this day was 530,000 
shares, making a fairly valid com- 
NeWinarison with the day of rising prices 
as volume is usually smaller on de- 
siden{clines than on rises. 


Trends Outlined 


e. These trends also followed 
through in comparing the aircraft 
.. stocks against the market as a whole. 
* [When the trend was up 750 issues 
NEi@iwere traded on the NYSE out of 
laMebout 1,200 listed, while 22 of the 
posi25 aircraft stocks opened. (This 

vicdparticular comparison is not strictly 
; an@valid as there are more than 25 
of thgViation issues listed). However, of 
e issues traded on the Big Board 


igned 





" advanced, 121 declined and 169 
a ere unchanged. The premise that 


mee"EViation shares are more volatile 
irchilMfollows through here as 16 gained, 
Divefour lost and two were unchanged. 
ag other words, the number of issues 


showing gains were proportionately 
larger here than on the NYSE. In- 
cidentally, of the nine new highs and 
two new lows for 1941-1942 re- 
corded on this day, none were air- 
craft stocks, nor were any air- 
craft issues among the 10 most active 
stocks. 

Conversely, when prices were 
down similar trends were noted as 
715 issues were traded on the NYSE 
and 20 of the aircraft stocks opened. 
Big Board issues showed 210 ad- 
vances, 333 declines and 172 were 
unchanged. In the aircraft section, 
three were up, 11 down and six 
unchanged. In other words, con- 
siderably mere aircraft issues were 
down proportionately. There were 
three new highs and 14 new lows 
for 1941-42 during the day. One 
of the new lows was in United Air- 
craft Preferred, when issued. How- 
ever, this issue had been traded for 
only a few days and in a very nar- 
row range, so this change can be 
discounted when it is considered 
that most of the other issues had 
been traded for more than a year. 
No aircraft issue was among the 10 
most active stocks on this day. 

Volume in the aircraft issues 
when the trend was up was 22,610 
shares and 20,200 when prices de- 
clined. 

In the rising market, the 10 most 
active stocks were all up, while in 
the aircraft section eight stocks 
were up, one off and one unchanged. 
In a declining market the picture 
was somewhat different. Of the 10 
most active stocks, five were up, 
three off and two unchanged, while 
among the 10 most active aircraft 
stocks, two were up, six off and two 
unchanged. 

It is interesting to note that of the 
10 most active NYSE stocks, three of 
the same issues appeared on the list 
in both the rising and declining 
market. In the aircraft group, nine 
of the same issues were on both 
lists. This is accounted for, of 
course, by the fact that only 25 air- 
craft stocks in all were studied, 
while there are around 1,200 issues 
listed on the Big Board. In the 
aircraft group the three top stocks 
were the same on both days, al- 
though their order was slightly dif- 
ferent. 

Volume of the 10 most active 
NYSE issues in the rising market 
was 121,500 shares compared with 
17,800 for the aircraft group. In the 
declining market the totals were 
92,650 and 15,800, respectively. 


Swing Than Other Industrials 


Other Market Notes 


Of the 1,232 individual stock issues 
listed on the Exchange on Dec. 31, 
there were short positions in 397 
involving 439,154 shares. Of the 
total, there were 35 issues in which 
a short interest of more than 5,000 
shares existed or in which a change 
of more than 2,000 shares occurred 
during the month. It is startling 
to see that only one of these latter 
was an aircraft issue—Glenn L. 
Martin Co.—and the short position 
in that stock dropped from 2,240 
shares to only 100 at the end of the 
month. 

Emphasizing the importance of 
aircraft stocks in relation to the 
huge total of issues registered, the 
Exchange earlier this month asked 
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members, members firms and part- 
ners to list transactions for their 
own accounts Dec. 8 and 9 (the first 
two business days of the war) in 
20 leading issues. Of the 20, three 
were aircraft stocks—Boeing, Con- 
solidated and Lockheed. 

Changes in portfolio holdings of 
various investment trusts during the 
December quarter were as follows: 

Lehman Corp. bought 500 shares 
of Bendix and 800 of United Air 
Lines, bringing total holdings to 
4,900 and 10,800, respectively. Firm 
also sold out its entire holdings of 
4,500 shares of Consolidated and 
10,300 of United Aircraft. 

General American Investors Co. 
sold out its entire holdings of 5,000 
shares of United Aircraft. 

National Investors Co. sold 1,700 
shares of Eastern Air Lines to bring 
holdings down to 2,100. 

Incorporated Investors bought 
4,900 shares of American Airlines to 
bring holdings to 7,000; sold 4,500 
United Aircraft lowering total to 
10,000; and added a new item of 
20,000 shares of United Air Lines 
to its portfolio. 
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Aircraft electrical systems require a quick and dependable means of mak- 


ing and breaking many circuits simultaneously. Carrying from 2 to 42 circuits, 
Breeze Connectors are designed for installation at propellers, engines, fire- 


wall, instrument panel, engineers’ 
Threaded couplings draw pins and sockets together, securing connections 
against vibration. These units, like all Breeze products, are engineered to 
the highest standards of the aviation industry. 
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Coburn, New Air Associates Head, 
Employed Under Unusual Contract 


FREDERIC C. COBURN, who 
replaced F. Leroy Hill as president 
of Air Associates Inc. after the War 
Department had taken over that 
company, will receive a salary of 
$40,000 a year, it is revealed in a 
current report to the Securities & 
Exchange Commission by the com- 
pany. 

Under an agreement dated Nov. 
25 between Coburn and the com- 
pany, he was employed for a period 
of one year, but the contract will 
continue thereafter unless one of 
the two parties gives notice of its 
termination at least 60 days before 
the year is up. However, it may be 
terminated after that time on 60 
days notice. 

The contract is unique in that 
it may be terminated by the com- 
pany at any time, with or without 
cause, but unless such termination 
is for good cause or is at the re- 
quest of the War Dept. in connec- 
tion with carrying on _ successful 
production of military aircraft parts 
and supplies in the interest of na- 
tional defense, the company shall be 
obligated to pay Coburn salary for 
the balance of the year. Coburn 
may also devote time to the affairs 
of other employers. 

The company also reported the pay- 
ing off of $300,000 in 2'2% promissory 
notes, leaving none outstanding as of 


Air Associates entered into an agree- 
ment dated Nov. 22 with the two banks 
and the Army Air Corps and Navy 
Dept. which provided, among other 
things, for the cancellation of $990,090 
promissory notes and the substitution 
of a like amount of 4% demand notes. 

The government agreed, through the 
War Dept., to advance the company 
without interest $370,000, or 30%, of 
unpaid contract price under supply 
contracts with the War Dept., which- 
ever should be smaller, and, through 
the Navy Dept., to advance without 
interest $120.000, or 30%, whichever 
should be smaller, of unpaid contract 
price under supply contracts with that 
department. 

e 


Bendix Aviation Corp. 


Reports the exercise of options cover- 
ing 2,350 shares of Bendix common 
stock. Larger purchasers are listed as: 
Vincent Bendix, 1,000 shares at $30 per 
share on Dec. 29; on same date, Bendix 
had an option outstanding on 1,000 
shares; Charles Marcus, 500 shares 
at $30 per share on Dec. 29; on same 
date, Marcus had an option outstanding 
on 500 shares. As of Dec. 29, options 
covering 8,760 Bendix shares were out- 
standing. 


e 
Glenn L. Martin Co. 


Reports an increase in its borrowing 
from Guaranty Trust Co., pursuant to 
an EPF contract, on 142% promissory 
notes due Oct. 1, 1942, of $1,000,000 on 














Dec. 1. Bank of Manhattan Co. and Dec. 10, bringing total borrowing from 
Irving Trust Co. were paid $150,000 bank to $22,000.000. Loan agreement is 
each. dated May 6, 1941. 
- 
Latest Earnings Reports 
Kellett Autogiro Corp. reports 1941 Cub Aircraft Corp. Ltd. during fiscal 


sales were $1,786,686 against $739,823 in 
1940. Sales for the last six months of 
1941 totaled $1,153,907, compared with 
$632,778 in the first six months and 
$449,523 for the last six months of 1940. 
Open orders on hand Jan. 1, 1942 
were $4,010,720 against $1,857,357 on 
Jan. 1, 1941. “Monthly shipments have 
been on an increasing scale through- 
out the year and there has been an 
especially marked increase since the 
declaration of war,” company states. 
“Some departments are at present 
working on a seven-day week and 
Plans are being formulated to make 
this program effective throughout the 
entire organization.” 
* 


North American Aviation Inc. and 
subsidiaries report for nine months 
ended Sept. 30, 1941, net profit of 
$6,075,954 after depreciation, federal 
income and excess profits taxes, equal 
to $1.17 a share on 3,435,033 shares 
of capital stock. This compares with 
$7,090,336, or $2.06, for 12 months ended 
Dec. 31, 1940. (Firm has changed its 
fiscal year to end Sept. 30 instead of 
Dec. 31). 

Sales of aircraft and parts for nine 
months totaled $60,865,687. In 
calendar year, sales were reported at 
$36,862,514 or $24,003,173 less than in 
the first nine months of 1941. Profit 
before tax provisions in 1941 period 
totaled $16,008,677 or a ratio of 26.3% 
of gross sales. After providing $3,381,- 
724 for normal federal income and sur- 
taxes and $6,551,000 for profits taxes, 
ratio of net profit to gross sales was 
about 10%. Provision for taxes 
amounted to 62% of net income be- 
fore taxes. 





1940 - 


year to Oct. 31, 1941 had profit of $337 
compared with a loss of $20,397 in 
preceding year. Reports “promising 
results” following a change of policy 
with emphasis on overhaul—and repair 
business, growing out of restriction 
on civil flying. Company is also en- 
gaged in production of parts on edu- 
cational orders. 


Harvill Aircraft Die Casting Corp. re- 
ports for year ended Oct. 31, net in- 
come Of $318,020, or 64c each on 500,000 
common shares, compared with $49,088, 
or 12c on 426 000 shares, for 10 months 
to Oct. 31, 1940. Net sales were $1,780,- 
756 and $615,511, respectively. Cur- 
rent assets on Oct. 31 were $749,357 
and current liabilities, $451,069, com- 
pared with $212,521 and $140,724, respec- 
tively a year earlier. Cash increased 
to $401,835 from $59,652 


Hayes Manufacturing Corp. and sub- 
Sidiaries had net profit in December 
quarter of $71,235, or 8c each on 875,000 
shares of $2-par stock, against net loss 
of $39,220 in 1940 December quarter 


Aerco Corp.—Preliminary report for 
six months ended Dec. 31 shows indi- 
cated net profit of $51,000 after charges 
and provision for estimated federal 
taxes. Thi; is equal to about 28c a 
share on the 180,000 shares of common 
stock outstanding. Comparable figures 
for the preceding year are not avail- 
able as the new company did not get 
into production until Aug. 1940. 
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Trading Summary | 








AIRCRAFT STOCKS dropped lower 
and trading dried up as the marke 
evaluated the Vinson and Truman re. 
ports on production, procurement ang 
profits in the aircraft industry. Certain 
angles of the former played up by 
sections of the press made it seem highly 
critical of the industry when, as ; 
matter of fact. the whole tone of th 
report was quite different. The Tr. 
man document released stinging crit. 
cism of the OPM and the services. Th 
net result of the two was to stir y) 
anew demands in Congress for profi! 
limitations in defense industries. 

Trading on the New York Stock ky. 
change in the past 15 days totaled only 
303,590 shares as against 781,620 in the 
preceding per‘od. Prices were generally 
lower with 23 of the 25 issues studj 
showing declines and only two 
creases. Most active trading was ; 
Curtiss-Wright i j 
which lost 34 on 33,000 shares and 3 
on 32.100, respectively. 

Larger losses included: Douglas, 
3%; Square D, off 54%; Martin, 
238; Eastern Air Lines, down 25%; 
Bendix, off 234. Pan American 
proved an exception, gaining 1% om 
turnover of 15.200 shares. Heavily 
issues included: Aviation Corp., 2 
shares; Boeing. 26.100; Consolidated 
600; and Continental Motors, 25,00 

Republic Aviation was the ow 
ing issue on the Curb Exchange, 
™% on a turnover of 55,500 shares of 
most half of the total trading in 


































market. A recent OEM release 
scribed the Republic P-47 as 
fastest single-engine airplane in 
world,” and it is reported that 


model will be built by other co 
which would mean royalties for 
public. 

Volume on the Curb totaled I 
shares in the 15-day period, 
160,400 in the preceding fo 
Prices were lower, 12 of the 20 
reviewed showing losses, four 
and four unchanged. Largest 
was in Bell Aircraft which was 
158 on 8,000 shares. 

The market value of ali stocks 
on the NYSE declined more than 
000.000.000 in December. At the 
1941, there were 1,232 issues a 
1,463.295,021 shares listed with a 
market value of $33.785,946,533. 
compares with 1,234 issues rep 
1,464,476.868 shares with a total 
value of $37,882,316,239 a month 
and 1,230 issues, 1,454,761,737 
and a total market value of $41 
646.959 at the end of 1940. 

The average price of each 
listed on the Exchange on Dec. 31 
$24.46 compared with $25.87 on Nov. 3 
and $28.80 a year earlier. 


Bendix Dividend 

Bendix Aviation Corp.—$l, payabi 
Mar. 2, to stock of record Feb. 6; sam 
amount was paid on common on Maj 
1, last year. 


Classified Ads 


HELP WANTED 
WANTED: Assistant editor. Must kno 
aviation thoroughly. Must have wry 
ing experience with magazine, new} ; 
paper or aviation concern. State f ; 
details. Box 340, American Aviat 
American Building, Washington, D. C 











HELP WANTED ‘ 


INSTRUCTORS: Leading aviation sche} 
in Southern California has opening # 
experienced chief shop instructor. Ay 

plicants must have outstanding beck t 
grounds in aviation and with aeronal 
tical schools. None others will be ©? 
sidered. Also openings for several 
censed A&E instructors. Except 
opportunity. Outline complete exP® 
ence in first letter. Answer Box 
American Aviation, American 
Washington, D. C. 
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to meet the demand for Conduit 
Clamps either plain or with SPEED 


<P 


PEED is the essence today. And SPEED NUTS 

are unexcelled in assembly speed. As illustrated, 
our new AC-755 type tube clamp, with self-retain- 
ing SPEED NUT attached, requires only the use of a 
screw driver to assemble. It instantly grips the screw 
with a double spring tension lock to prevent vibra- 
tion loosening. The assembly is simplified, time is 
saved and weight reduced. For complete information 
on sizes and types, write for bulletin No. 148-2. 


TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF PATENTED SPEED NUTS 


IN CANADA: Wallace Barnes Co., Litd., Hamilton, Ontario 





OVER A BILLION 


IN USE 


Seed 


IS THE ONLY ANSWER TO 


PEARL 
HARBOR’ = 


tens 
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ARE READY 






NUTS attached. 


This is only one of hundreds of SPEED NUTS and 
SPEED CLIPS that are cutting aircraft assembly time 
to a new low. 


Let the speed of the SPEED NUT SYSTEM help roll 
those planes out faster every month, and lower your 
net costs wherever speed nuts are used. Send us your 
assembly details and we will mail you samples and 
engineering data promptly. 


INC 2083 FULTON ROAD 
a CLEVELAND, OHIO 





IN ENGLAND: Si ds A ries, Ltd., London 
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1,000 SHAPES AND SIZES 








UNITED STATES ARMY AIR CORPS — 
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AVIATION’S CHOICE QO” 

United 

named 

at Sin; 

struck 

There is only one way that the leading manufacturers of re 

American airplanes endorse a product — they say it with orders! omy 
isian 

That is why we are so proud to present this list of users of quoted 
. . , . Battle 

Aerol Struts. We believe their approval is ample testimony ‘Why, 

of the superior quality of our product . . . .. . _. 

coast. / 

To them, and to everyone affiliated with American aviation, p p 

4viore 

we pledge to continue making Aerol Struts in a manner that the qu: 
e ° . Assist 

will fully justify their confidence. And we further pledge to Air Rol 

produce these struts in a quantity sufficient to meet war- Meine 
time demands now being made on the aviation industry. = 
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THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. founts, 


As re 
3734 E. 78th ST. Adcrcrafl Division CLEVELAND, O. ead ai 
AMERIC 
CONTRACTORS TO THE- UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT or fou 
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